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The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Women in Journalism 


ISHBEL ROSS 


T sousanps of girls all 
over the country leave college each year 
with the dominating idea that they must 
write, and the newspaper world, logically 
enough, is the direction in which their 
eyes turn. It is the most accessible and 
remunerative field for the beginner and 
its fascinations have been well advertised. 
The age-old instinct to express oneself on 
paper has been bolstered up by the 
“Young Man of Manhattan” type of fic- 
tion and by motion pictures films which 
show the girl reporter 
at work in an exciting 
and competitive world. 

They have got the 
idea and they are not 
far wrong —that the 
energetic ladies and 
gentlemen of the press 
spin in a busy world of 
high - powered drama, 
fun, excitement, travel, 
and international in- 
trigue. There is some- 
thing of Horatio Alger and E. Phillips 
Oppenheim in the picture. Yet anyone 
who has worked at it knows that this 


@ Adventure in journalism? Yes, 
but there are downs as well as 
ups for the girl who would be- 
come a big-time reporter. In this 
revealing story one who bas been 
through the mill tells what it 
takes and the who, when, where, 
how, and why concerning women 
seeking a newspaper career. The 
latest book by Miss Ross, Ladies 
of the Press, is reviewed on page 
278 of this issue. 


conception is not too wildly overdrawn. 
Dorothy Kilgallen, of the New York 
Evening Journal, has just demonstrated 
journalism’s adventurous side in her 
flight around the world, racing over 
oceans, mountains and deserts, making 
a forced landing with a Siamese pilot in 
the rice fields of Indo-China, risking her 
life day after day with the utmost in- 
souciance of spirit, nearly half a century 
after Nellie Bly, the first spectacular 
woman reporter in America, did the 
same stunt by ship, 
train, barouche, and 
sampan for Joseph Pul- 
itzer. It took Nellie 
more than seventy-two 
days to circumnavigate 
the globe. The modern 
objective is nearer 
twenty. Transportation 
has moved on and so 
has the girl reporter. 
But alluring as jour- 
nalism is, the openings 
are limited, and only the girl of special 
qualifications and temperament should 
pester the city editor for a job. It is not 
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enough to have been exceptional at Eng- 
lish in college. This does not necessarily 
imply the fluency that the newspaper 
writer must have, even at the outset of 
her career. In the second place, she 
should have good health, steady nerves, 
nimble feet, and an equable disposition, 
for many fall by the wayside because of 
nervous breakdowns, and others wilt and 
shrivel in the hard-boiled atmosphere of 
the city room, where the news is import- 
ant and the girl reporter's sensibilities 
are not. 

Newspaper work decidedly is a voca- 
tion for the girl of stout spirit and good 
balance, who will labor at it without 
thought of hours, home ties, or the ordi- 
nary vanities of life. In exchange for 
rubbing shoulders with the great and sit- 
ing in at the big news events of the day, 
she will have to give up personal engage- 
ments, parties, trips, holidays, and the 
ordinary amenities of life for the sake 
of her paper. She will have to down her 
own individuality to become the echo of 
what other people do, think, and say. 
She will endure real physical hardship 
at times, go without sleep, food, or rest, 
have doors slammed in her face, be snub- 
bed by the great and the criminal, and 
will suffer every sort of discrimination in 
her own office. 

For the newspaper woman has had to 
fight her way for years. She is not yet 
accepted on a footing with the men. In 
New York there is only one woman on a 
paper to about fifty men. She rarely gets 
the front-page story, is never picked for 
an executive office, is not sent abroad to 
head a bureau or cover a war, and is paid 
much less than her colleagues. 


OPENINGS For RIGHT TYPE 


Discouraging as all this sounds there 
is plenty of scope for the right candidate, 
and more college girls are being absorbed 
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by mewspapers every year. In fact, the 
novice is making headway against the 
veteran who used to monopolize the field. 
And during the depression years fewer 
women lost their jobs in newspaper work 
than in almost any other occupation. In 
1903 there were 300 women reporters 
in America. In 1920 there were 5,730 
women working on papers to 28,467 
men, and in 1930 the proportion was 
11,924 to 39,920, showing a big jump 
in the space of a decade. 

It is also a fact that the majority of 
those who have been taken on in recent 
years have been young girls fresh from 
college, with or without training in 
journalism. It is questionable how much 
of an asset a course in journalism is in 
seeking a newspaper career. The city 
editors of the largest papers in the coun- 
try are definitely down on candidates 
whose only qualification is this special- 
ized course. They much prefer a year 
or two of practical experience. In fact, 
this is almost an inescapable requirement 
in the metropolitan field. On the other 
hand, a number of the journalism gradu- 
ates have done extremely well, both on 
large and small papers, and obviously 
they have not needed as much coaching 
in the elementary rules of the game as 
the stark novice. 


PREPARATION REQUIRED 


A degree in the liberal arts perhaps 
makes as sound a foundation as any for 
journalism, but the graduate should not 
be deluded into thinking that she can 
walk straight out of college and land a 
good newspaper job. True, some seem 
to be born with the special knack of be- 
ing gifted reporters. They have what 
Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, managing editor 
of the Washington Herald, calls “flash” 
in the handling of news. This is a quality 
not picked up from textbooks, however, 
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and it is one that neither the vocational 
expert nor the girl herself is apt to be 
sure of until she is thrown pell-mell into 
the hectic atmosphere of a newspaper of- 
fice. When she has it, she progresses 
fast, for expert reporters of either sex 
are rare. 

But no matter what her temperamental 
leanings, a good general education is es- 
sential for the girl eager to break into 
newspaper work. She should not be too 
much of a specialist, nor should her in- 
terests be limited in any way, for she 
will have to handle science and crime, 
education and scandal, politics and agri- 
culture with equal aptitude. A sound 
knowledge of history and economics is 
almost essential in dealing with news 
today. Languages are an aid, although 
not essential. A retentive memory is a 
great asset, and so is the ability to get on 
with one’s fellow men, for the girl re- 


porter will have to ingratiate herself with 
all types—from Einstein to Capone. She 
should, of course, be expert on a type- 
writer, and a knowledge of shorthand 
will not be a drawback, although in all 
probability she will rarely use it in cov- 
ering the news. 


Must Do A MAN’s Work 


The newspaper field embraces a wide 
variety of jobs, and many of the women 
now working in it are specialists of one 
sort or another. The tendency is more 
and more in this direction, but, on the 
other hand, the sinews of a newspaper 
lie in the news, and this is always the 
angle at which to aim. It means tackling 
the city editor and persuading him that 
one can do one’s work like a man—which 
is still the criterion cited in every news- 
paper office as the ideal to be attained by 
the girl reporter. 

If she lands on the city staff she is 
lucky. This means that she will be 
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severely trained in an exacting school, 
and will learn in short order that there 
is something swift, appalling, and in- 
evitable about news. She will discover 
her own unimportance, and that will be 
good for her. She will find out how 
to get about town, to know what inter- 
ests the public, and, in time, she may 
manage to assemble news intelligently 
and write it well. Or else she will drop 
out of the game altogether, because she 
can not stand the gaff or has no knack 
for writing. There is considerable wast- 
age in the ranks each year, and it is not 
all matrimonial, because many of the 
newspaper girls continue their work after 
marriage. 

But for every girl who makes the city 
staff, half a dozen land in the special 
departments. There is the woman's page, 
which absorbs a number for such special- 
ties as food, beauty, fashions, interior 
decoration, health, or the shopping col- 
umn. Here there are definite oppor- 
tunities for the beginner. Most of the 
girls running the popular shopping col- 
umns—a comparatively new departure 
—have walked in cold on their jobs with- 
out any previous experience. The same 
is true of motion-picture criticism. It is 
customary for the would-be reporter to 
turn up her nose at the woman's page, 
clubs and society, but these old stand-bys 
are still the surest way of getting a foot- 
hold in the profession, and they provide 
excellent training in accuracy and tech- 
nique. 


No SHort Cuts To SUCCESS 


What every girl should know, how- 
ever, when she steps out into this field, 
is that the important thing is to get ex- 
perience and get it quickly, before essay- 
ing a big paper or a big job. There are 
no short cuts to success in journalism. 
The early stories of the leading women 
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stars of today are harrowing. They 
taught and nursed and scrubbed floors 
and worked as slaveys and starved and 
wrote far into the night while they held 
down dull daytime jobs to cover rent 
and food. Few college girls today expect 
to have to immolate themselves to get 
along in the newspaper profession, but 
they must recognize the fact that they 
have to start at the bottom, on a very 
lowly scale, and live through much 
drudgery, picking up items or even meet- 
ing the trains, as Martha Deane did in 
Paris, Missouri, years ago when she first 
made up her mind to be a reporter. Now 
she is one of the favorite radio stars of 
America and is still a good reporter on 
the air. 

On a small paper an editor will take 
time to teach the inexperienced girl, and 
her colleagues will not be impatient with 
her. But on the metropolitan paper 
there is no time for tuition. She either 
knows her stuff or she doesn’t. When 
she is handed her first assignment she 
must know how to go out on it without 
asking any questions. This is what makes 
it so imperative to steer the candidate 
toward some sort of practical experience. 
Then, when she does try the broader 
field, she will have the assurance that 
comes from knowing something about 
the business. If she is wise, she will 
study newspapers of all types and how 
they “play” their stories. She should do 
this before and after she gets a job. 


START ON SMALL PAPER 


Obviously the metropolitan field is 
limited and only a few are going to crash 
it. But there are 1,900 daily newspapers 
and 10,200 weeklies and semi-weeklies 
in the United States, so that no matter 
where a girl lives, she can look around 
and fasten her attention on some sort 
of paper for a beginning. Once em- 


barked on this road she need never stop, 
for her progress after that will be condi- 
tioned solely by her industry and skill. 

It is true that Dorothy Thompson and 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, the two lead- 
ers in their profession today, went abroad 
without a day’s newspaper experience and 
soon became internationally known for 
their foreign correspondence, but theirs 
were exceptional cases. There have been 
few parallels for success of this kind 
among newspaper women. Dorothy Dix, 
who is the most highly paid newspaper 
woman in the world today and whose 
column is read by 35,000,000 persons 
and is syndicated in 200 papers, started 
obscurely on the New Orleans Times 
Picayune with minor contributions until 
William Randolph Hearst launched her 
as a syndicate feature at the turn of the 
century and played her up on such cases 
as the Thaw trial. 

The schools of journalism no longer 
emphasize the opportunities on metro- 
politan dailies, for in recent years it has 
been hard enough for the most seasoned 
candidates to get jobs. But they do dwell 
—and wisely—on the opportunities that 
undoubtedly lie in wait for the young 
girl on country dailies and weeklies, and 
on the small town papers. She will get 
better training there than she would if 
by some miracle she got on one of the 
leading papers in the country. For she 
will learn about type and head-writing 
and proof-reading and promotion and 
advertising and circulation and all the 
allied branches that never come within 
the ken of the girl working in New York 
who sees her copy go down to the com- 
posing room by pneumatic tube and 
knows no more about it until she hears 
the distant rumbling of the presses. 

True, most of the girls now working 
in New York have served their appren- 
ticeship elsewhere, and so they are not 
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wholly dead to the mechanical forces that 
govern their profession, but all their 
energies are devoted to the pursuit of 
news and to getting it assembled with the 
utmost competence and style. 


SALARIES AND Hours VARY 


There is great variability in the salaries 
paid to newspaper women. In the higher 
brackets they make much more than do 
women of most professions. For in- 
stance, any girl making less than $50 a 
week in New York is being poorly paid. 
The average runs about $75, the stars 
make $100; some of them even go as 
high as $150, but this is not a common 
state of affairs. The syndicate writers 
make $300 a week and more. Dorothy 
Dix’s yearly earnings often run up to 
$75,000. 

Outside of New York the range is 
wide. A girl may start on a country 
paper at $7 a week. She can go steadily 
up the scale to $50 as she moves to larger 
papers. At that, she will always be earn- 
ing considerably less than a man doing 
the same work, for there is a rude line 
of cleavage between the pay and assign- 
ments meted out to newspaper men and 
to newspaper women. 

Her hours are less wearing than they 
used to be, but there is no such thing as 
a balanced day for the woman reporter. 
She may work four hours a day or eight- 
een. It depends on the exigencies of 
the story she is covering. In New York 
reporters now have the eight-hour day 
and the five-day week, technically speak- 
ing, but when a big story is running they 
forget the rules and work night and day 
as they have always done, in the tradi- 
tional manner of the profession. Any 
woman entering journalism must resign 
herself to a life of great irregularity, for 
she will never know where she going 
to be from one hour to the next. 


SPECIAL FIELDS For WOMEN 

Candidates might just as well be 
warned that newspaper executives every- 
where are hostile to women on the city 
staff, but tolerate and even welcome them 
in the special departments. Most editors 
wince at the sight of a newspaper girl 
working quietly and industriously in a 
forest of men, but they have come to ac- 
cept the fact that they need them to do 
features, women’s assignments, and what 
is generally known as the sob story. 

Four women sat in the press row at 
the Thaw trial in 1907. They were the 
first members of their profession to be 
labeled “sob sisters’’—a phrase that soon 
got into general currency and came to 
be a term of reproach. Dozens crowded 
the press row at the Hauptmann trial a 
quarter of a century later. This, per- 
haps, is the measure of how they have 
invaded the field, for they have shown a 
special knack for doing good pictorial 
work on trials. The city editor favors 
them for this sort of work and for in- 
terviews, but he hesitates to use them on 
politics, on catastrophes, on science, ¢r 
on economics. Yet the best versed re- 
porter in the Press Gallery at Washing- 
ton today on power, public utilities, and 
federal budgeting is a woman—Ruth 
Finney, of the Scripps-Howard Alliance. 
The field is dotted with such exceptions, 
but prejudice dies hard. 

Both James Gordon Bennett and Frank 
A. Munsey thought it a good idea to 
have one woman somewhere about to 
describe what other women wore and also 
to cover society. The contemporary pub- 
lishers give them more solid rating than 
this and find that they outclass men in 
the feature field. But whenever possible, 
they are shunted to the quieter byways 
of the newspaper plant, away from the 
furore of the city room, which is not by 
any means the rowdy paradise of the 
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films, with blonde angels dashing in and 
out and stopping the presses with their 
stupendous scoops. 


A Wor_p To Be CONQUERED 


Most of the women who have risen 
to stardom are sensible, matter-of-fact, 
mildly cynical beings who have been 
bumped about considerably in the course 
of their work. They have seen strange 
sights and recorded the babblings of 
many lunatic minds. They have tramped 
miles in the snow at dead of night to 
file their stories and have braved the 
abuse and even the physical threats of 
criminals at bay. They have known fa- 
tigue and despair beyond belief; they have 
been scooped cold by their competitors 
on other papers; they have been bawled 
out severely and rudely by the city editor. 

But they have also had exhilarating 
moments such as are known in few pro- 
fessions. They have been present at 


historic occasions, have chatted to the 
world’s great, have seen heroes acclaimed 
and governments overturned. They live 
always in a lively three-ring circus. They 
fare best when their sense of humor js 
keen. It does them little good to be 
shrinking violets who cringe over a rough 
word in the city room. 

“Have you a clean mirror in the back 
of your mind to reflect what you see?’ 
a seasoned editor asked ome young can- 
didate fresh from college. 

That, perhaps, is the first requisite of 
the novice starting out. The interpretive 
sense comes with experience. Pedagogy 
is little good unless one also has the 
knack of translating what one sees into 
human terms. There’s a whole world 


to be conquered for the girl setting out 
in journalism. She is only beginning to 
make herself felt in this field, which is 
one of the reasons that it is an excellent 
and provocative career for her to consider. 
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New Recommendations for Vocational Education 


N.E.A. COMMITTEE 


Ix 1932 the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of 
the National Education Association ap- 
pointed a Committee on Orientation* to 
make a study of the “issues” and “special 
functions” of second- 


individual schools and the profession as 
a whole to consider in their solution. 
The work should result in improvement 

of secondary education in America. 
There are ten of the great “issues” 
which seem to the com- 


ary education. For the 
past three years the 
twelve well-known edu- 
cators who compose this 
committee have been 
engaged in the study. 
The first part of their 
report, Functions of 
Secondary Education, 
was published in 1936 
as Bulletin No. 59 of 
the Department. The 
second, Special Func- 
tions of Secondary Edu- 
cation, will be released 
in January, 1937. 

The committee has 
brought to light much 
new information with 
which all persons en- 


m@ No more significant state- 
ment of the place of vocational 
education in the total secondary 
program bas appeared than the 
report of the Committee on 
Orientation of the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Secondary School 
Principals. Twelve distinguished 
educators approve vocational 
education, declare arguments 
against it to be unsound, favor 
its beginning in the senior bigh 
school, and suggest outline spe- 
cifications for a dynamic pro- 
gram. The accompanying state- 
ment was prepared from the 
Committee report by the De- 
partment’s Committee on Plan- 
ning—Thomas H. Briggs, 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, W. C. 
Reavis, Jobn H. Tyson, Francis 
L. Bacon, Chairman. 


mittee to be of primary 
importance. Issue V is 
concerned voca- 
tional education in the 
secondary schools. It 
is stated as follows: 

Shall secondar) edu- 
cation include vocation- 
al training, or shall it 
be restricted to general 
education? 

By an “issue” is 
meant a conflict of 
theory with theory, of 
theory with practice, or 
of practice with prac- 
tice. “Vocational edu- 
cation” is used by the 
Committee on Orienta- 
tion to indicate all ac- 


with 


gaged in secondary- 
school work should be 
familiar. For the first time an attempt 
has been made to point out the important 
“issues” which vitally affect secondary- 
school procedures. Not only has the 
committee clearly defined the great “is- 
sues” but it has indicated the steps which 
seem most appropriate in meeting them. 
It presents an impartial analysis of each, 
the arguments on both sides of the alter- 
natives, and recommendations for both 


*For personnel of this committee see page 280. 


tivities directed by 
schools for the specific 
purpose of preparing for successful par- 
ticipation in different fields of service. 
“General education” is used to refer to 
all other activities directed by the school, 
namely, those which do not have refer- 
ence to the particular field of service in 
which individuals hope to engage. 


THE CASE For VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


It can hardly be disputed that every 
individual should be educated somewhere 
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for successful participation in a particu- 
lar field of service. Such participation 
is desirable no less for one’s personal 
happiness than for the best interests of 
society. Training is required in every 
vocation, and such training is a charge 
that society ultimately must pay in one 
way or another. No one can dispute 
that it should be given adequately, ef- 
fectively, and economically. The real 
“issue” is whether training for occupa- 
tions below the expert and professional 
level should be provided in part by sec- 
ondary schools or under their direction, 
or whether such training should be pro- 
vided entirely by non-school agencies, 
leaving the individual and this agency 
jointly responsible to society for its ef- 
fectiveness. 

No longer can secondary education in 
the United States be considered primarily 
as training youth for leadership; more 
and more in the future it must attempt 
the promotion of talents, whatever they 
may be, of every individual. Educators 
have not waited for the issue of voca- 
tional education to be settled according 
to approved principles of education, but 
have already enrolled more than one mil- 
lion boys, girls, and adults in specialized 
vocational courses. That there is a need 
for vocational training is undisputed. 
Those who favor the high school giving 
the needed training, point to the fact that 
no other agency is meeting the need, and 
believe that it. should assume the re- 
sponsibility. 

It is further argued that the earlier an 
individual selects some vocational inter- 
est, the greater effort he will make in all 
his studies. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult for young people to secure ap- 
prenticeship training. Public control of 
vocational training, it is argued, is neces- 
sary to safeguard the interests of society, 
and especially those of young workers 


x 


who are seeking to establish themselves 
in occupations. Another argument js 
that of the “consumer value” of voca- 
tional education—that the student ac. 
quires valuable information and stand- 
ards of appreciation from the study of a 
vocation even though he does not follow 
this particular calling when he leaves 
school. 


THE CASE AGAINST VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The arguments against vocational edu- 
cation in the secondary school arise from 
a feeling that general education is more 
important at the high school level, or are 
based upon the criticism resulting from 
defects in programs of vocational educa- 
tion. In support of the first of these ob- 
jections, it is maintained that the primary 
obligation of the school is to provide a 
program that insures the social, cultural, 
moral, civic, political and economic edu- 
cation of each and every citizen. Nothing 
should be allowed to impair this program. 


The chief objections growing out of 
the defects in programs of vocational 
education are: (1) that early selection of 
a vocation leads to maladjustment of the 
individual; (2) that the confusion and 
uncertainty as to what should be included 
in the secondary-school curriculum in vo- 
cational education indicates that the sec- 
ondary school is not the proper place for 
this kind of training; (3) that experi- 
ments in organizing secondary-school cur- 
ricula with vocational objectives have not 
proved successful; (4) that change in in- 
dustry is so rapid that the training young 
people receive will be out of date by the 
time they have an opportunity to use it; 
and (5) that many of the industries pre- 
fer to give this training themselves to 
youth with a good foundation in general 
education. 
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NEW RECOMMENDATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


THE RESOLUTION OF THE ISSUE 

It is the arguments against vocational 
education that seem to the committee to 
be unsound. The idea, for example, that 
since life consists of more than one’s 
work, these other things should have the 
right of way in education over everything 
that pertains to work, is thoroughly fal- 
lacious. Work should have its due place, 
and this place is not to be postponed 
until everything else has been cared for. 
To do this not only would deprive the 
great majority of youth of vocational 
training, but it would deprive them of 
the contribution which vocational educa- 
tion can make to their social, moral, civic, 
economic, and cultural education. 

It is true that the present provision 
for vocational education, which is quite 
recent in most schools, does not meet the 


larger responsibilities of vocational edu- 
cation as we have conceived them. For 
the most part it complacently accepts the 
status quo, and endeavors to adjust stu- 


dents to its demands. As a basis for a 
more dynamic vocational program it is 
proposed that an extended survey be 
made of the major needs and values of 
our society, and of the resources, equip- 
ment, personnel, and technology avail- 
able to meet them. 

Those who doubt that the secondary 
schools can provide an effective program 
of vocational education should view the 
defects in the present program in the 
light of the rapid and encouraging prog- 
ress made since its beginning. In the 
senior high school, vocational education, 
as previously defined, may begin. In the 
light of the present retention of pupils 
in school, it is hardly necessary to at- 
tempt differentiated education for the 
various major fields of service below this 


point. 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF A DYNAMIC PROGRAM 

The defects indicated by critics of vo- 
cational education in the secondary school 
actually suggest the specifications for a 
dynamic program. What should be the 
nature of this program? A summary of 
its outstanding characteristics has been 
made by Arthur E. Morgan: 


The nature of an adequate program of 
vocational education in a democratic society 
demands that the program be an integral 
part of the secondary period of school. Such 
a program of vocational education: 

1. Must be treated not as an isolated prob- 
lem but as an inseparable part of the 
unified and integrated rs cali of 
the entire personality. 

Must be preceded by intelligent coun- 
seling. 

Must have a broad, general base as 
well as a sharp focus on a particular 
job. Thus, among other things. the 
adequate program must promote imagi- 
nation, persistence, and initiative, 
which are imperative for developing 
new opportunities. Hundreds of new 
callings are in their infancy waiting to 
be developed. 

Must be determined by the individ- 
ual’s needs and those of society and not 
by caprice of economic fortune. 

Must be under public supervision and 
control, a basic principle established in 
Federal aid to education. . . 

Must create a picture of a better social 
and economic order wherein our enor- 
mous actual and potential wealth will 
be used for the full development of the 
whole people. 

Must provide better training for work 
than schools formerly did, because 
schools are holding boys and girls 
longer from entering industry. 

8. Must give consideration to intelligent 
consumption. 


To these recommendations the Com- 
mittee on Orientation would append the 
following: 


1. The attention of students should be 
directed continually to the social func- 
tion of their fields of service. 
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. The individualistic, competitive ideal 
of “success” should be questioned, 
and, if possible, eliminated. 
Students should be pes for a 
shock when their social ideals encoun- 
ter present practice. 
. The history and oo status of 
wage earners should receive more at- 
tention than it does at present. 
In specialized vocational education, 
insofar as the capacity of the learner 
permits, his study should include the 
fundamental problems of the whole 
field of service in which he plans to 
engage. 
. With this general orientation he should 
map out a tentative program for him- 
self within this field of service, and 
foresee as far as possible what skills, 
information, understandings, tech- 
niques, abilities, habits, attitudes, and 
ideals will enable him to carry out this 
program. At this _ the need for 
an adequate Pf ance program is 
clearly indicated. 
. Training in skills of all pupils who 
do not plan to enter higher institutions 
should be provided by the secondary 
school and not by other agencies in at 
least the amount necessary for success- 
ful entrance upon a vocation. 
. Training in skills and information 
should not be allowed to overshadow, 
in any case, the larger responsibilities 
of vocational education. 
. Even in very small schools something 
may be done to recognize, encourage, 
promote, and utilize the vocational in- 
terests of pupils. 


. Whenever it is 


10. No o_o of secondary education 


should be regarded as acceptable unless 
it makes some provision for specialized 
vocational education and for the vo- 
cational aspects of general education 
reviously discussed. 

foals colleges should recognize the 
same general obligations toward voca- 
tional education as are herein proposed 
for the senior high schools, with the 
additional provision that they should 
normally offer training for occupations 
of a more expert level, such as phar- 
macy, journalism, tool-making, and the 
like. 

ssible, secondary 
schools should make some provision 
for adult workers to extend their vo- 
cational education or to transfer to 
other fields of service. 


. A vast extension of the present co- 


operation between the school and the 
community will be necessary before it 
will be — to offer pupils intelli- 
gently planned and supervised training 
in the wide variety of vocational skills 
which are necessary to carry on the 
work of our society. 


. The educational program should fol- 


low up and assist, insofar as it can, 
the initial adjustment of the pupil in 
his chosen field of service. 


. Secondary education should recognize 


the fundamental importance of voca- 
tional education as an agency for the 
betterment of society, and as a mag- 
nificent instrument for reaching the 
social objectives of the best of the con- 
ventional school subjects. 





Prelude to a Survey of World Guidance 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER and MORRIS S. VITELES 


Occurationat adjust- 
ment is interwoven with political and so- 
cial philosophies, circumstanced by eco- 
nomics, circumscribed by tradition, and 
circumvented by politicians. Amid this 
welter of social forces, 
individual attributes— 
personality, culture, in- 
tellect, physique, all the 
characteristics that con- 
tribute to the making of 
morally excellent and 
dynamically effective 
human beings — must 
somehow be adapted to 
the realities of day-to- 
day existence. If possible, the human be- 
ings embodying these attributes must at- 
tain not only the good life, but the happy 
life. 

Vocational guidance is the instrumen- 
tality through which these forces may be- 
come operative. A laissez-faire policy no 
longer serves to draw the right workers 
to the right jobs, so society must provide 
the collective intelligence and the coop- 
erative agencies to guide men and women 
into occupations where they may best serve 
both themselves and others. The tradi- 
tional education does not develop “occu- 
pation-intelligence” in its bewildered 
pupils, so the school must adopt more 
pertinent techniques. The story of this 
development and the details of the pres- 
ent picture are the subjects of this study. 

It is of paramount importance that 
such a study take fully into account these 


social, economic, and political forces. 


@ On the eve of publication of 
Vocational Guidance Through- 
out the World NOC offers a 
tempting preview in the form of 
Chapter One from this impor- 
tant educational volume by two 
outstanding specialists in the 
guidance field. 


It must be remembered that all the vo- 
cational guidance in the world cannot 
create jobs or manufacture opportunities. 
As a type of social processing, vocational 
guidance is no panacea for unemploy- 
ment, no palliative for 
unemployability. It 
must work within the 
social milieu, although, 
it is to be hoped, that 
through better under- 
standing of the individ- 
ual and of the milieu, 
society may gradually 
present a more favor- 
able front to the aspir- 
ing boy or girl. 

It is obvious that our references to 
world forces must be categorical and, per- 
haps, didactic. Some fairly sweeping gen- 
eralities and a few of the striking details 
must supply the setting against which that 
homely drama, ‘Finding the Right Job,” 
must be played. But the setting must never 
be forgotten. The play without the set- 
ting, or with the wrong setting, becomes 
futile vaporing, degenerates into farce. 
It supplies the evidence upon which the 
cynic bases his criticism: ‘““Why guidance? 
All that you are trying to do would have 
happened anyway.” Of course, it would 
not have happened anyway, unless aij 
striving toward human betterment were 
futile. But whatever does happen must 
be within and in relation to a very real- 
istic world. 

Every country has its own peculiar so- 
cial problems, growing primarily out of 
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its geography and secondarily out of its 
history. Where these impinge upon the 
problem of occupational adjustment they 
are discussed in the chapters devoted to 
individual countries. However, there 
are two conditions, intimately related, 
that are practically world-wide—nation- 
alism and unemployment. 


EFFECTS OF NATIONALISM 


Not so long ago there was a definite 
trend toward increased foreign trade 
among all countries, a bona fide, two-way 
traffic in goods, with a view to selling 
what could be most economically pro- 
duced at home and buying what could be 
most economically produced abroad. 
Since the war, however, every country 
has been bending its efforts toward self- 
containment, self-sufficiency, “‘autarchy,” 
begging other countries to buy its prod- 
ucts, but refusing to return the favor ex- 
cept where nature and man cannot com- 
bine to produce the commodity at home. 
The merest schoolboy now knows that 
imports and exports must somehow be 
balanced. If they are not balanced, inter- 
national trade sickens and dies. It has 
been dying for some time. 

Curiously enough, the technology 
which, through such marvels of commu- 
nication as the radio and the airplane, 
was to make us all world-minded, has 
conspired to draw us within ourselves. 
England has no oil but is making it out 
of coal. Switzerland has no coal but is 
creating power out of water. Germany 
has never been able to feed herself but 
is reclaiming every inch of waste land 
and may ultimately be entirely independ- 
ent of others for her food supply. But 
the important point is that this readjust- 
ment has given rise to the most serious oc- 
cupational maladjustments. An unusually 
large proportion of the workers of the 
world are idle or are just being kept busy. 

s 
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However, one exception must be noted 
here. 

In Russia there is no unemployment 
and youth does not despair. U.S.S.R. has 
other problems, and serious ones, but in 
theory at least, this country does not have 
to think of the occupational adjustment of 
her youth in terms of alleviation or ex- 
pediency. That adjustment may be 
worked out in terms of the best interests 
of the individual and of society. In 
practice, it is true, the interests of the so- 
cialistic state take precedence over the in- 
terests of the individual, and adjustment 
is based on the immediate needs of the 
proletarian dictatorship. But if the in- 
dividual accepts these premises (and he 
probably does accept them in the same 
proportion that German and Italian 
youths accept their dictatorships, and Eng- 
lish, French and American youths their 
democracies), then the transition from 
school to employment becomes a smooth, 
orderly process. Vocational guidance has 
only to answer the question, What kind 
of job? and not the much more embarras- 
sing question, Is there any job at all? 

We must inevitably think, then, of oc- 
cupational adjustment or maladjustment 
as the product of a composition of social, 
economic, and educational forces. These 
forces may in turn be the result of world 
movements over which nobody apparently 
has control. They may be the traditional 
heritage of bygone days, or they may be 
the fruit of conscious planning of states- 
men and educators. Somehow or other 
the work of the world gets done by some- 
body who is willing and, at least to some 
extent, capable of doing it. 

When society is not organized to utilize 
all the resources of the earth or to provide 
for the equitable distribution of those 
resources, there are some people who can 
find no work to do. They are the army 
of the unemployed. In the best of times 
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there are those who cannot or will not 
work. They are the rear-guard of the 
unemployable. When there is a deliber- 
ate attempt to find occupations for all the 
eople and to allocate them to the jobs 
where they will produce the maximum of 
happiness for themselves and the greatest 
good for society, we have the process of 
vocational guidance and the desirable out- 
come—occupational adjustment. This 
book is an attempt to tell what society, 
under the leadership of a few individuals, 
has accomplished in this direction. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


Under one name or another, the world 
has been mightily concerned with occupa- 
tional distribution. Long before the 
post-war depression, and certainly since 
the world war, mass maladjustments have 
been apparent and government agencies 
have directed their efforts toward realign- 
ments. Major economic movements, 
trends, cycles have been watched with 
some concern. In retrospect, the way 
in which some of the fears of ministries 
and departments of labor have been al- 
layed is ironic. In both England and 
Germany the literature of the late twenties 
is full of foreboding as to the prospective 
scarcity of young workers in 1930 and the 
succeeding two or three years. This was 
the period during which the low birth rate 
resulting from the war was to be reflected. 
Another aftermath of the war, the de- 
pression, took care of that. Even the 
enormous increase in births immediately 
after the war, which was expected to re- 
sult in a great over-supply of young work- 
ets in 1934-35, the “bulge” as they call 
it, did not cause such great embarrassment 
to the English, for just at that time they 
experienced, at least in the southern part 
of England, a minor boom. 

With wisdom or unwisdom, ministries 
and departments of labor have been wrest- 
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view of general occupational distribution 
and, in some cases, with considerable at- 
tention to the welfare of the individual! 


as an individual. Consideration of the 
individual has led to cooperation with the 
school and to activity on the part of the 
school itself. In the meanwhile, arising 
out of more normal causes, and quite 
independently of vocational guidance, 
school systems have developed more or 
less elaborate vocational training pro- 
grams. 

While guidance and training are both 
indispensable phases of occupational ad- 
justment, there has frequently been a fail- 
ufe to coordinate efforts in these fields. 
However, in every country of the world 
both have stood as the expression of a 
national philosophy of education. An 
understanding of this national philosophy 
is essential to an understanding of voca- 
tional guidance, as well as to an apprecia- 
tion of the function of education as a 
whole. This is perhaps less important in 
a democracy where no one knows just 
where education stops and indoctrination 
begins, but in a dictatorship indoctrina- 
tion lies at the very roots of education, 
of economic and political organization, 
and as a basic principle rather than as 
a question for academic discussion. There- 
fore, in the ensuing discussion, frequent 
reference has been made to educational 
philosophies. The student of vocational 
guidance throughout the world is urged 
to keep in mind continually the impor- 
tance of evaluating all occupational ad- 
justment procedure in terms of these 
educational philosophies and of the na- 
tional ideas which underly them. 

With such diverse mores, school sys- 
tems, and governments involved, it has 
not been easy to select a pattern suitable 
for the description of vocational guidance 
procedures in a dozen major countries and 
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a scattering of smaller nations. The diffi- 
culty was not lessened by the fact that 
several of our contributions were writ- 
ten in remote parts of the world. In fact, 
the following accounts do not adhere to 
the basic outline proposed for them. Yet 
there is considerable similarity in the 
agencies selected and the methods used, 
and the story assumes much more coher- 
ence than might be expected. Our first 
concern in dealing with each country has 
been to paint the social and economic 
background in broad, sweeping strokes, 
illuminated with a high light here and 
there. Then we have recounted the 
early beginnings of guidance which have 
usually led up to the enactment of a 
basic law. To these early beginnings 
can be traced the popular demand which 
must be present if a “movement” or an 
educational venture is to be vital and per- 
manent. 
EUROPEAN GUIDANCE 

In contrast to the situation in the 
United States, vocational guidance in 
Europe has developed out of placement, 
usually in government employment bur- 
eaus, within a ministry of labor. Con- 
sideration of individual characteristics has 
led these bureaus back to the school, first 
for information, and then for active co- 
operation. So, in depicting the entire 
scene, it has been necessary to give a 
complete account of the activities of both 
the employment bureau and the school. 
This has led to a consideration of the 
various phases of testing, interviewing, 
giving occupational information, and 
placement itself. All of which leads to 


training for specific jobs, training that is 
given in the vocational schools and, often, 
in industry. The relation between gui- 
dance and training has been fully dis- 
cussed in each chapter. Where special de- 
vices have been used to alleviate unem- 
ployment these have been described. 
-~ 


Both vocational counselors and vogca. 
tional teachers may question the inclusion 
of vocational education in a book pur. 
porting to deal with vocational guidance. 
If the term “occupational adjustment” 
were in common use, we should have em. 
ployed it in the title to include the en- 
tire process through which the individual 
develops from a young, undecided, un- 
skilled person into a mature, satisfied, 
skillful worker. Both the individual and 
the process are continuous. Unfortu- 
nately, vocational counselors and voca- 
tional teachers have not generally been 
aware of this continuity. In all countries 
they have, for no good reason, lived 
apart, educationally speaking. For the 
sake of the child they ought to unite. 
This book makes an attempt to depict the 
happy life that might result for all from 
such a union. 

Traditional vocational guidance prac- 
tices may be classified as ““common-sense’’ 
or empirical in character. They are based 
upon experience in placement and teach- 
ing, upon industrial statistics, and upon 
prophetic intuition. They vary in qual- 
ity. They are evaluated rarely. They 
may be of tremendous significance or they 
may be totally lacking in validity. There 
has grown up, parallel with the empirical, 
a scientific procedure, allied in the United 
States and England with applied psychol- 
ogy, known on the continent as “psycho- 
technics.”” Differing in emphasis, psycho- 
technics is pretty much the same in all 
countries. It is scientific in method, 
painstaking in operation, and highly indi- 
vidual in application. In some sections 
its findings are favorably accepted, in 
others they are regarded as of no practical 
use whatsoever. Its influence is so widely 
spread that special chapters are devoted 
to a description of psychotechnical pro- 
cedures. 

In Europe vocational guidance or edu- 
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cational guidance or any kind of con- 
sciously directed guidance exists to only a 
slight degree in secondary schools and 
universities. In the United States the sec- 
ondary school has been its special field, 
and personnel work has made consider- 
able headway in higher institutions. Es- 


pecially well-organized is the program in 
the principal German universities. Its 
influence is being felt in the secondary 
schools, including the “public schools” of 


England. But it is at this point that gui- 
dance has to steer a tortuous path among 
social, economic, and political traditions, 
and loses something of the fine, free qual- 
ity implied in the thought that “guidance 
is an attempt to help the individual to dis- 
cover his interests, aptitudes, and capaci- 
ties with a view to selecting the occupa- 
tion to which he can apply them with the 
greatest profit to both himself and so- 


ciety.” 








Fraternities Initiate Guidance 


HARRY D. KITSON 


Apna Tau OMEGA, 
one of the outstanding general college 
fraternities, has undertaken a vocational 
guidance program on behalf of its 30,000 
members. This marks a new step in fra- 
ternity service and also 
an important extension 


@ Here is a real challenge to 


had always endeavored to help their 
brothers find positions, but it was not 
until 1934 that this fraternity’s High 
Council established an organized Place- 
ment Service. It is operated as follows: 

A “Qualification 
Sheet” is sent to the 


of vocational guidance American college fraternities! seniors each spring 
into a field where it [phe Chairman of the Vocational from the executive of. 
would seem to be pat- Advisory Board of a leading fice of the fraternity. 


ticularly appropriate. 


national fraternity tells of the When this is returned 


Various professional Vocational Guidance and Place- ny excerpt of the im- 


and honorary fraterni- ment Service established by bis 
ties at times have con- organization. A mew develop- 
cerned themselves with ™ent is getting results. Gener- 
ally adopted, such service may 
well strengthen the position of 
all national college fraternities. 


the vocational welfare 
of their members. Thus 
Phi Delta Kappa, na- 
tional educational fra- 
ternity, during the depths of the depres- 
sion, made room in the columns of its 
magazine, The Phi Delta Kappan, for 
announcements of members who were 
looking for positions. Mortar Board, 
national senior college honorary society 
for women, has maintained a personnel 
committeg, whose aims are to establish 
vocational sections in college libraries, 
bring speakers on vocations to college 
campuses; keep personnel records of vo- 
cational achievements of members, sur- 
vey vocational opportunities for college 
women. * 

Individual members of Alpha Tau 
Omega, like fraternity men in general, 





*Kern, M. M., “Vocational Intentions of 
Mortar Board Seniors.” Personnel Journal, VIII, 
t. 1929, pp. 266-270. 


portant information is 
made similar to the fol- 
lowing: 


Personnel Work 


A201—Age 21. 6' 

tall. A.B. Mt. Union 
College. Earned 50 per cent of his col- 
lege expenses working as a life-guard 
during vacations and at odd jobs during 
the year. Won scholarship throughout 
college. Varsity letter awarded in foot- 


ball. Experienced J speaker. Ac- 


tive in Y. M. A. and student 

publications. Would like to get into 

personnel work. Home, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These excerpts are published in a 
brochure (the 1936 issue contained 165 
listings) which is issued once a year as a 
supplement to the fraternity magazine 
and is sent also to a selected list of 1,500 
employers, some of whom are members 
of the fraternity and many of whom are 
not. In case an employer is interested in 
a particular man, he sends the case num- 
ber to the executive office and receives 
the name and address. 
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FRATERNITIES INITIATE GUIDANCE 


Jos SOLICITING SERVICE 

In addition to this service by corre- 
spondence, a nation-wide committee has 
been appointed to solicit jobs in person, 
both from Alpha Tau’s who hold strategic 
positions in large employing firms and 
from friends who employ college gradu- 
ates in considerable number. Naturally 
much of this activity is carried on con- 
fidentially. In many cases the man being 
placed is not aware that any fraternal 
influence has been exerted in his behalf. 
This precaution is taken to safeguard the 
Alpha Tau employer from the charge of 
playing favorites and also to keep the 
applicant from feeling that he can trade 
on his fraternity membership. The ef- 
forts of the Placement Service have been 
remarkably successful. Last year in one 
area in which forty cases were listed, the 
entire forty were placed. 

But it soon became apparent that place- 
ment, desirable though it may be, was 
not filling the complete needs of the 
members. Most of the freshly graduated 
seniors, and many alumni as well, needed 
help in solving other problems pertain- 
ing to occupational life—light on oppor- 
tunities in various fields, information re- 
garding requirements in various occupa- 
tions, advice regarding change of aims— 
in short, the services comprehended in a 
thorough-going program of vocational 
guidance. 


VOCATIONAL ADvisoRY BOARD 


Accordingly the High Council of the 
fraternity, after a considerable amount of 
inquiry and deliberation, in 1935 decided 
to organize a fraternity Vocational Gui- 
dance Service. This took the form of a 
Vocational Advisory Board consisting, at 
present, of nineteen members strategically 
chosen with reference to their occupations, 
personal adaptability to the work of ad- 
visement, and geographical distribution. 
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The writer was appointed chairman. An- 
other Board member who is active in 
the field of vocational guidance is Karl 
W. Onthank, Dean of Personnel Admin- 
istration, University of Oregon. 

The work of the Board will consist 
chiefly of individual conferences with ap- 
plicants who seek their advice. It is recog- 
nized that most members of the Board 
are not trained vocational counselors and 
so cannot be expected to perform voca- 
tional guidance of a professional nature. 
At best their service must be limited to 
giving information about their own oc- 
cupations, arranging conferences for the 
applicant with outstanding men in the 
occupation he is considering, giving him 
general hints regarding occupational life 
and procedures, and, in cooperation with 
the Placement Service, helping him to 
make contacts likely to lead to placement. 
Another benefit that should not be lost 
sight of is the help that comes from 
having a sympathetic ear into which one 
might pour his troubles. 


FoLLtow-Up By THE CHAPTERS 


But the work of the Board does not 
stop with individual conferences. It is 
felt that much stimulation can be given 
to the chapters which will lead the under- 
graduates to make occupational explora- 
tions while still in college. Steps directed 
toward this aim are as follows: recom- 
mendation of books on choosing a voca- 
tion and finding a job that should be 
added to chapter libraries; direction of 
students in making intelligent use of vo- 
cational guidance agencies (unfortunately 
all to meager) within the colleges; prov- 
ince chiefs, who visit the ninety-four ac- 
tive chapters periodically, to serve also as 
the Board’s representatives in the twenty 
provinces; and the chapter advisers to try 
to carry its messages to the members. 
The Palm, official magazine of the fra- 
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ternity, also cooperates by opening its 
columns to the furtherance of the aims 
of the Board. 

It seems strange that college frater- 
nities, which exist primarily for mutual 
service, heretofore have neglected the 
important area of vocational guidance. It 
is hoped that the example of Alpha Tau 
Omega will stimulate a more lively recog- 
nition of fraternity responsibility in this 
direction. This precedent promises also 
to render a contribution to vocational gui- 
dance in general by lengthening the arm 
of vocational counselors in schools, col- 


leges, industry, and social service agencies, 


thus making vocational guidance a con- 
tinuous process. 

Of great significance also is the con- 
version of 30,000 intelligent and influ. 
ential laymen to the idea of vocational 
guidance. These fraternity men who are 
parents or prospective parents, members 
of school boards, Rotarians, Kiwanians, 
and the like, constitute an important body 
of supporters for vocational guidance in 
their own communities; they easily can 
facilitate the attainment of our common 
goal—vocational guidance for all. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of University Professors. Annual Meeting. Rich- 
mond, Va., December 28-29, 1936 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations and Affiliated 
Societies. New Orleans, February 16-19, 1937 
American College Personnel Association. New Orleans, February 


16-19, 1937 


National Association of Deans of Women. New Orleans, February 


16-19, 1937 


National Vocational Guidance Association Convention. New Orleans, 


February 16-19, 1937 


American Vocational Association Convention. San Antonio, Texas, De- 


cember 2-5, 1936 


Association of American Colleges. Annual Meeting. Washington, Janu- 


ary 14-15, 1937 


First National Conference on Educational Broadcasting. Washington, De- 


cember 10-12, 1936 


International Congress on Technical Education. Rome, December 25-30, 


1936 





National Committee on Education by Radio. Annual Meeting. New York 
City, January 18, 1937 

National Education Association, Department of Superintendence. New 
Orleans, February 20-25, 1937 

Personnel Research Federation. Sixth Annual Conference. Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania and Engineering Societies Building, New York City. Decem- 
ber 2-4, 1936 
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Guidance Needs of Detroit’s 15-Year-Old Pupils 


WARREN K. LAYTON 


Ix 1934-35, it was 
planned to supplement the activities of 
the Detroit branch of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association with a re- 
search project in the guidance needs of 
the 15-year-old child. 
This field was selected 


1919 and 1920 were considered as 15 
years of age. It was decided to obtain 
information from about 20 per cent of 
the total group, or about 5,000 individ- 
uals of both sexes. An effort was made 

to select the cases for 

study in such a way that 


because the age of fif- 
teen for most children 
is well within the peri- 
od of adolescence and 
immediately precedes 
the age at which the 
child may leave school, 
if he wishes. It was 
thought that if the 15- 
year-old child could be 
induced to reveal some 
facts about himself 
which would indicate 
what guidance he might 
need, some light might 
perhaps be thrown on 


@ At the instigation of the De- 
troit Branch of the NVGA, a 
study of guidance needs of 5,000 
fifteen-year-old pupils was made 
in 1935 by the questionnaire 
method. The findings of this in- 
vestigation, especially as they re- 
late to needs for pre-vocational 
training, closer acquaintance 
with the school counselor, and 
respectful attitudes toward all 
useful work, should prove to be 
highly significant straws in the 
wind to guidance specialists in 
other cities. Many will be await- 
ing with interest a follow-up 
study of the later youth period 
of this group. 


intellectual, social, and 
economic factors might 
be fairly constant. 
Before the 
quiry blank was pre- 
pared, preliminary 
forms given to 
15-year-old children 
in various places for 
experimental purposes. 
The inquiry form used 
in the study consisted 


final in- 


were 


of 68 questions, classi- 
fiable under ten cate- 
gories as follows: 
family pattern, parental 
health, 


the problems of the 

period which follows, 

namely, that between ages 16 and 24, 
concerning which there has been consid- 
erable discussion. 

Accordingly, during the early months 
of 1935, a study of the guidance needs 
of 15-year-old children was inaugurated 
in public and parochial elementary and 
secondary schools in Detroit and some of 
the adjacent suburban communities. At 
that time, the total number of 15-year- 
olds in the area studied was approxi- 
mately 25,000. For the purposes of this 
study, children born during the years 


background, 
personal habits, recrea- 
tional life, employment experience, oc- 
cupational choices and attitudes, school 
life, guidance contacts, personal attitudes 
and preferences. 

On the first page of the inquiry blank 
was set forth the following note: 


Dear Friend: 

This paper is being handed to you by 
someone who has kindly agreed to assist our 
committee in securing some very important 
information from Detroit boys and girls of 
your age. Our reason for making this in- 
= is that we feel that guidance services 
or boys and girls should be based upon 
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what the boys and girls themselves think 
they need, and the only way we can find 
this is to find out what their problems are. 
We want to obtain this information at first 
hand, so we are coming directly to you with 
our request. We believe that this material 
is important, and because of this we need 
your attention and your carefully thought- 
out answer to each question. We shall ap- 
preciate very much your help in this. Please 
note that your name is not to be signed. 

Thanking you very sincerely for your as- 
sistance, we are. 

With best wishes, 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF DETROIT AND VICINITY 
Research Committee 


Most of the answers to the various 
inquiries could be made by a mere check- 
ing, consequently very little writing was 
required. From the nature of the re- 
sponses and from the comments of the 
investigators, it is apparent that in gen- 
eral the replies must have been made seri- 
ously and truthfully. The work was 
accomplished at one sitting so that there 
were no opportunities for conversation 
among the children concerning the pro- 
ject until after it had been completed. 
The number of children reached by 
means of the inquiry was approximately 
4,350. Not all of the returned blanks 
were usable, but for many of the ques- 
tions there were nearly four thousand re- 
plies. 


THE QUESTIONS ASKED 


In this paper a few typical questions, 
together with the responses, are shown to 
give an impression of the characteristics 
of the total group; to present what has 
been discovered thus far in our study of 
relationships existing between the differ- 
ent items studied; and to make some in- 
terpretation of the apparent needs re- 
vealed. 

Some notion of the economic back- 
ground of sthe families of the children 
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studied may be obtained from Table I* 
(1) which reports the employed condition 
of the male head of the family, and which 
suggests some of the problems confront- 
ing those families in which the male head 
of the family was reported as unemployed. 

Turning next to a consideration of the 
health factor, it was found that a very 
large number of physical defects had not 
been discovered or, in any event, cor- 
rected, even by the age of 15 years, since 
the following conditions were reported: 
poor eyesight, very frequent colds, ex- 
treme underweight, speech difficulties, 
extreme overweight, impairment of hear- 
ing, crippled conditions. The attitude 
taken by children toward their own health 
is also shown in Table I (2) which 
shows that as many as three children out 
of ten were willing to admit that their 
health was only fair or even poor. 

Next, in Table I (3), appears in- 
formation about the children’s concep- 


tions of their relationships with their 


families. It was found that the members 
of the family with whom relationships 
were friendliest (in order of mention) 
were: mother, father, brothers, sisters, 
and others. In answer to a question as 
to the reasons for harmonious relation- 
ships with other members of the house- 
hold the children listed sympathy and 
understanding; friendliness and kind- 
ness; and assistance and service. 

In Table I (4) are shown the re- 
sponses to our question on the childen’s 
own attitude toward their personal hab- 
its. That the attitude of their elders 
toward these children’s habits is very 
much the same as the attitude of the chil- 
dren themselves is indicated in Table | 
(5). Changes that the children think 
desirable in their habits are as follows, 
in order of mention: more home study, 
more physical exercise, more sleep, less 


* Table I appears on p. 220 of this issue. 
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candy, fewer movies, changes in diet, 
fewer parties. 

In view of the interest in the subject 
of motion picture attendance it is reveal- 
ing to learn from Table I (6) that a sub- 
stantial majority of Detroit 15-year-old 
children see nearly 100 pictures per year. 
In Table I (7), (8) appears informa- 
tion on the matter of friendships with 
members of the opposite sex. In answer 
to the question, “Do you enjoy reading 
for your own pleasure?’’ the percentage 
of those reporting that they read at least 
one book per month was about the same 
as the percentage of those stating that 
they enjoyed reading. As to the type of 
books favored, adolescent fiction ranked 
first, followed by popular western and 
adventure stories, popular miscellaneous 
fiction, and classical literature. Maga- 
zines reported as read quite regularly 
were, in the order given, Popular Me- 
chanics, True Story, Motion Picture, Sil- 
ver Screen, Saturday Evening Post, and 
Liberty. 

About one child in every four re- 
ported having skipped at least one 
school grade through double promotion, 
while approximately one in each three 
reported having failed to be promoted at 
least once. Almost four per cent of the 
children reported three or more such fail- 
ures. A variety of replies was received 
in answer to the question as to the chil- 
dren’s opinion as to what additional sub- 
jects the schools might offer, but the two 
receiving the most frequent mention 
were “more vocational education” and 
“more health education.” 

A group of questions, as in Table I 
(10), (11), had to do with the general 
question of guidance or counseling in 
school. Naturally, several hundred of 
the children could not answer these as 
they were in elementary schools or parfo- 
chial high schools where no counselors 


are found. About 3,600 replies were re- 
ceived to the question, ‘Do you consider 
yourself well acquainted with your coun- 
selor?” The kind of services rendered 
by the counselors in the order of mention 
were: educational advice, being a friend 
to you, help in solving personal problems, 
information about occupations, adjusting 
difficulties with teachers, adjusting diffi- 
cuties with other pupils, referral to non- 
school agency for help, lending money, 
adjusting difficulties with family. The 
question, “Do you regard the counselor 
merely as someone to whom you are sent 
when you are in difficulty and some dis- 
cipline or punishment is necessary?”’ was 
answered by 3,500 pupils. 

The question in Table I (12) as to 
whether they enjoyed adult friends was 
answered by approximately 3,900 chil- 
dren. When asked for the reasons for 
liking adult friends, the children gave, 
in the order of mention, these replies: 
service and assistance, advice, help with 
school work, respect for superior wisdom 
and experience, interest in the conversa- 
tion and enjoyment of the company of 
adults. 


SOME STATISTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to studying the general dis- 
tribution of the replies to the questions, 
the committee is interested in obtaining 
some information on the relationships 
which may be found to exist between dif- 
ferent items in the questionnaire. This 
part of the investigation involves much 
re-tabulation of material and also a con- 
siderable amount of | statistical work 
which cannot be completed for some time 
to come. Only a few tentative conclu- 
sions may be stated at this time. 

As the years of the father’s unemploy- 
ment increase, there is a decrease in the 
number of children representing their 
health as being good, and an increase in 
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the number who consider it only fair. 
The relationship is, however, very slight, 
being expressed by a coefficient of cor- 
relation of .09+.02. 

A low correlation of .05+.01 is shown 
between the child’s ability to get along 
well with his family and his tendency to 
like adult friends. This may indicate 
that the home should do further, more 
extensive work in giving the child a back- 
ground for choosing adult society. It 
may, on the other hand, show that the 
child already is more successful in the 
selection of adult friends because of un- 
fortunate experiences in his home en- 
vironment. 

There is a positive but rather low cor- 
relation (boys, .25+.01; girls, .23+.01) 
between the child’s first and second 
choices of vocation. Considering all vo- 
cations as classifiable under one or an- 
other of five categories—unskilled, semi- 
skilled, skilled, technical, or professional 
—this shows that children on the whole 
have little notion of their desires or ca- 
pacities, since only a few of them make 
both choices within the same group. 
Most of the choices fall in the upper 
three levels—skilled, technical, and pro- 
fessional—-which may indicate a high 
level of ambition, irrespective of capacity, 
on the part of the children. 

There is a rather slight relationship 
between the child’s vocational choice 
and the type of curriculum he is follow- 
ing. The correspondence is expressed by 
a correlation coefficient of .17+.02 for 
the boys, and .21+.01 for the girls. This 
may be an indication that the schools 
should do further work, either in reor- 
ganizing curricula, or in the guidance of 
the pupils. 

It is recognized that any attempt to 
make definite interpretations from aver- 
ages or medians is perilous without at 
the sametime giving very careful consid- 
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eration to the cases found both above and 
below the central portion of the distriby. 
tion. It may be legitimate, however, t 
speak of the typical 15-year-old Detroit 
child, using as a basis some of the te. 
plies to the questions used in this study 
Proceeding in this way, it might be said 
that such a typical individual was bom 
in Detroit, lives with his own parents 
and is neither the oldest nor the youngest 
child in the family. His father is an em- 
ployed factory worker and his mother is 
a housewife, both with elementary schoo! 
educations. The language in the home 
is English. The child is about five feet, 
three inches in height, weighs 105 
pounds, is in good health, gets along, at 
least fajrly well, with other members of 
his family and feels that his personal 
habits are satisfactory both to his asso- 
ciates and to himself. He attends one 
movie per week but does not go to dances 
and has only occasional engagements with 


members of the opposite sex although his 
parents do not forbid his doing so. His 
favorite sport is baseball and he enjoys 
reading, preferably fiction written prim- 


arily for the adolescent reader. His 
knowledge of occupational life is very 
limited since he has had no employment 
or at least very little outside of home 
duties. His preference is for white-collar 
occupations, especially office work; and, 
if he is in a school providing differen- 
tiated curricula, he is likely to be enrolled 
in the commercial group. He attends 
school regularly. His favorite subject is 
health education, and he would like to 
see the schools offer still more health 
education and also more vocational edu- 
cation than they do at present. If he is 
in a school where counselors are avail- 
able, he knows the counselor, although 
not very well, does not regard the coun- 
selor as merely a disciplinary officer, and 
probably made the first contact with his 
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counselor of his own volition rather than 
having been sent there by a teacher or 
having been sent for by the counselor. 
He enjoys the friendship of adults, 
largely because he thinks they are able 
to help and advise him, and he was ap- 
parently interested and cooperative in re- 
plying to a fairly long list of questions 
about himself and his own problems. 


NEEDS REVEALED BY THE STUDY 


Some of the guidance needs of a 15- 
year-old child as revealed by this study 
would appear to be as follows. First, he 
needs a greater effort on the part of 
adults toward a more sympathetic under- 
standing. Although the child of 15 is 
approaching his mental maturity, his na- 
tive capacity for becoming intelligent be- 
ing largely developed by this time, and 
although some of the instinctive behavior 
of adults is often fully developed at this 
period, yet, in many other ways, the be- 
havior of the 15-year-old is essentially 
child-like. He needs, and would seem to 
be entitled to, a greater amount of adult 
companionship than he actually receives. 

Secondly, since he attends many mo- 
tion pictures annually, he needs assistance 
in the interpretation and evaluation of 
some of these offerings. It may be that 
the motion picture is entitled to a place 
in the secondary school curriculum. 

Thirdly, there seems to be a very defi- 
nite need for some type of employment 
experience, and the more real it can be, 
the better. This is specially necessary to- 
day when the adolescent child has, in a 
very limited degree only, the valuable 
training that comes from having the re- 
sponsibilities of a job, either inside or 
outside the home, a privilege of many 
children of an earlier day. While pres- 
ent employment trends in shortening the 
working life, perhaps even limiting it to 
some such period as that from the ages of 


18 to 65, may be desirable socially, stiil 
our 15-year-old children are already 
showing that they need some employ- 
ment or a very good substitute for it. 

A fourth need is for a more impres- 
sive way of indicating the desirability 
of all useful work, whether in the white- 
collar category or not. Though our study 
indicates that most of the fathers are em- 
ployed in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, the children them- 
selves almost invariably express an inter- 
est in clerical occupations. In Detroit, the 
social science teachers of the intermediate 
schools have a definite place in their 
course of study for the presentation of 
occupational information. Through this 
channel, however, and also through the 
counseling program, much more should 
be done. From this study, it appears that 
at present the principal source of infor- 
mation about occupations is the observa- 
tion of people engaged in these occupa- 
tions. This is probably a very good 
method, but it needs to be supplemented 
by other presentations. 

A fifth need is for the provision of 
more health education and vocational 
training. Whether the children them- 
selves feel a need for more instruction 
in matters of health and more partici- 
pation in plays and games, or whether 
there is merely a longing for more physi- 
cal activities and freedom than the usual 
cramped conditions of school rooms per- 
mit, is not clear from this study. But 
this is an important need, and no less 
important, according to the views of the 
children themselves, is that for more 
vocational education. This raises a ques- 
tion as to whether or not England, Aus- 
tralia, and certain other countries which 
provide pre-vocational training begin- 
ning with the ages of 12 or 13, may not 
be on the right road. Little vocational 
or pre-vocational training is provided in 
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this country until the senior high school 
level and then only for a limited group 
of pupils. 

A sixth need is for the school coun- 
selors to become acquainted with more of 
the pupils and to know them better. This 
is a matter that has been commented on 
before, and it is possible that most coun- 
selors would like to do this very thing 
but feel, for one reason or another, that 
it is difficult for them to do so under 
present conditions. The extent to which 
many young people, after they leave 
school, seek guidance through such chan- 
nels as the NYA, stating that somehow 
they failed to establish guidance contacts 
when in school, provides still more evi- 
dence of the existence of this need. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ANSWERS ON 
THE 1935 DETROIT GUIDANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Approximately 20 per cent of the Fifteen-Y ear- 
Old Pupils Participating) 
Answers Per cent 
1. Status of Pupil’s Father or Male 
Guardian: 
a. Employed at present........ 
(1) On full time (78.3%) 
(2) On part time (21.7%) 
. Unemployed at present 


Period out of work 

(1) One year or less 

(2) Two years 

Se I ann actin baatined » 
(4) Four or more years 


Pupil’s Estimate of His Own 
General Health: 


Pupil’s Relationships with Other 
Members of His Family: 
a. Considers that he gets along well.. 


b. Considers that he does not get along 


Pupil’s Estimate of His Own Habits: 
a. Entirely satisfactory to himself... . 
b. Not entirely satisfactory to himself. 


55.4 
16.6 


c. Uncertain whether satisfactory to 


himself 


Adults’ Opinions of rey Habits: 
a. Satisfactory to belief of pupil 
b. Unsatisfactory to belief of pupil... 


c. Uncertain to knowledge of pupil... 34.4 


Attendance at Motion Pictures: 
a. None 

b. Once a week 

c. Twice a week 

d. Three or more times a week 


How Pupil Finds His Parents’ Attitude 
Towards His Friends of Opposite 
Sex: 

a. Approving 

b. Disapproving 


Engagements Per Week with Friends 
of Opposite Sex: 


d. Three or more 


Reading for One's Own Pleasure: 
a. Indulged in 
b. Not indulged in 


Acquaintanceship with Counselor: 

a. Considers himself well acquainted. . 

b. Considers himself not well ac- 
quainted 

c. Uncertain whether he is well ac- 
quainted 


Pupil’s Estimate of Function of Coun- 
selor: 

a. As an official existing merely to 
administer discipline for infrac- 
tions of rules 

b. Serving for additional purposes as 


Pupil’s Attitude Towards Having Adult 
Friends: 

a. Likes to have them 

b. Dislikes to have them 





Guidance and the Commercial Graduate 


THEODOSIA HEWLETT 


BE was crapuaten from 
a commercial course last June and have as 
yet been unable to find an office job!” 
This is the discouraged cry of high school 
graduates when they find’ themselves still 


First there is the problem of an over- 
supply of trained commercial students, 
particularly young women stenographers. 
In a recent survey of the vocational 
choices of high school women students in 


unemployed after three 
or four months of 
searching for work. 
They may question 
whether their training 
had been in the wrong 
field, or simply inade- 
quate to meet the needs 
of business. The appli- 
cant usually reports that 
every prospective em- 
ployer, who at first 
seemed to be favorably 
impressed, becomes less 
interested when the ap- 
plicant is forced to ad- 
mit that he has had no 
experience. 

“How am I to be- 
come experienced,” rea- 
sons the applicant, “if 
mo one gives me a 
chance to gain experi- 
ence?” 

Such are the ques- 
tions that counselors 


* If the layman is puzzled by 
frequent employer demands for 
stenographic help co-existing 
with thousands of unemployed 
stenographers and typists, Miss 
Hewlett is not. From ber wide 
experience as a placement coun- 
selor the author finds “an actual 
scarcity of really proficient sten- 
ograpbers.” The placement office 
can do much in brushing up the 
experienced but rusty applicant, 
but it cannot take care of the 
drawbacks of inadequate or 
over-narrow preparation, lack of 
initiative or personality defects, 
which are directly traceable to 
the schools and which demand 
curriculum revision and higher 
standards for entrance. That the 
schools are meeting this chal- 
lenge may be seen from the re- 
cent activity of the Business Edu- 
cation Council, reported on page 
263 of this issue 


Buffalo, made by the 
local branch of the 
American Association 
of University Women, 
it was found that out 
of about 2,600 students 
expressing vocational 
preferences, the largest 
group, or twenty-eight 
per cent, were planning 
to enter the commercial 
field. Counselors in the 
Junior Placement Office 
find also that some 
phase of commercial 
work is sought by four 
out of five of the high 
school applicants. In 
addition, there are 
many applicants with- 
out a high school di- 
ploma, but with some 
business training, who 
are desirous of enter- 
ing this field of em- 
ployment. 


of the Junior Placement Office of the New 
York State Employment Service are hear- 
ing daily as they interview these hopeful 
commercial applicants. Seven definite 
problems have become apparent to these 
_ counselors as they try daily to place com- 
mercially trained applicants in jobs. 


Frequently the counselor discovers, dur- 
ing the course of the interview, that a 
“clerical job” or being a private secretary 
is not the outstanding ambition of the ap- 
plicant. The commercial course may have 
been chosen because of a lack of avail- 
able information about other fields, or be- 
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cause the college preparatory course al- 
ready was filled. Although this over- 
supply of commercially trained applicants 
existed before the depression, neverthe- 
less, the condition becomes intensified 
during a period of scarcity of jobs, and 
when attendance increases in the high 
schools. There are indications on every 
hand that there is at present too great a 
supply of would-be-workers for the num- 
ber of current openings in business. 
Therefore, competition for jobs in this 
field is particularly keen. 

But, what of the proficiency of these 
trained applicants? 

Recently an employer told one of our 
interviewers: 

It is impossible to find a good stenog- 
rapher today; I mean one who can take dic- 
tation rapidly, transcribe her notes accurately, 

unctuate correctly, and draw up a perfect 
etter in good business style. Half of the ap- 
plicants I have interviewed don’t even know 
their shorthand characters; then, when they 
are unable to read their notes, they have to 
substitute words for what they thought the 
dictator said. 


Such a statement, typical of countless 
other employers, indicates that in spite of 
the apparent oversupply of trained work- 
ers, there is an actual scarcity of really 
proficient stenographers. It is true in the 
commercial field, as it is in many other 
fields, that there is a lack of applicants 
with superior ability and personality, and 
an over-supply of individuals who are 
only half-prepared for a job. 

Examining the records of the Misses 
Jones, Getz, and Smith, typical applicants 
who come to the employment office 
weekly, one can readily understand why 
they are not accepted by employers. One 
speaks with a decidedly racial accent, 
which would be a drawback in meet- 
ing customers and in using the tele- 
phone. Another has a broken-out and 
pimpled cemplexion and, the counselor 
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thinks, would benefit by the use of a little 
soap and water. (Employers’ abhorrence 
of stenographers who are lax in matters 
of personal hygiene is well known to the 
employment counselor.) Still another ap- 
plicant has reduced her chances greatly 
through her own appearance; she wears 
a blood-red hue of nail polish, a frilly 
dress, and high heels. 

Other boys and girls may have a clean- 
cut appearance and good training for the 
job, but they lack a real interest in getting 
the job for which they are making appli- 
cation. In the employment interview their 
manner is diffident, they are lacking in 
that enthusiasm and earnestness, pep and 
initiative which employers place at a pre- 
mium. Miss Kurtz, for example, might 
have preferred to take a nurses’ training 
course or Mr. Stewart a course in print- 
ing; Mr. Morris has always been inter- 
ested in electrical work, but, through 
some mistake, has been routed into the 
commercial course and finds himself, on 
graduation, not particularly interested in 
making good in the routine duties of a 
clerical job in a railroad office, which has 
been offered to him. 

Such cases clearly indicate that the 
training of certain individuals for com- 
mercial work often is extremely wasteful 
and uneconomic because their interests 
and abilities fit them much more definitely 
for some other type of vocational train- 
ing. In fact, the placement counselor is 
inclined to wonder whether, in some 
cases, at least, the commercial course has 
not been used as a dumping ground for 
those who did not fit into a regular aca- 
demic course. Should we not use greater 
caution in selecting for commercial train- 
ing only those young people who are best 
fitted to absorb the training and be placed 
successfully in a commercial job? Would 
we not save much effort on the part of 
teachers and prevent much disillusionment 
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on the part of young people if some type 
of selection and guidance were available 
to young people before they enter upon 
the commercial course in high school? 

This picture of an over-supply of sten- 
ographers and commercial workers is not 
likely to hold true for boys, however. Re- 
cent months have shown a scarcity of 
trained and capable male stenographers. 
Such offices as warehouses, foundries, 
and freight houses of railroads frequently 
prefer to use boys in their stenographic 
positions because of the conditions of 
work in these industries, the location of 
offices, and possible overtime service. 
From our experience it would appear that 
many young men have chosen the fields 
of business management and accountancy, 
while only a few have been trained in the 
specific skills of stenography. A limited 
number of those trained are able to pass 
the stenographic test required of all ap- 
plicants before being referred to steno- 
graphic positions. Employers of male, as 
well as of female stenographers, require 
in addition that boys be clean-cut and 
neatly groomed, intelligent, interested in 
their jobs, and capable of taking respon- 
sibility. 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 


What suggestions can be made to meet 
this problem of the over-supply of young 
women who are being trained in the 
stenographic course and the under-supply 
of young men stenographers? Obviously 
some type of guidance available to stu- 
dents at the time they are embarking on 
their major course of study would be 
beneficial directly to the students and in- 
directly to the whole commercial field. 
By limiting the supply of workers trained 
for commercial jobs the competition of 
well-qualified workers would be some- 
what decreased. Also, more careful selec- 
tion would prevent students who are far 


better qualified for another type of train- 
ing from wasting their time and expend- 
ing effort to be trained in a line for which 
they are not particularly suited. 

The second problem which placement 
counselors believe is a decided stumbling 
block to commercial graduates is their 
failure to maintain their stenographic 
skills. An employer particularly inter- 
ested in education recently asked: “Why 
is it that these graduates think they are 
finished products just because they have 
spent four years in school and obtained 
a high school diploma? They begin to 
lag in their speed the minute they leave 
school.” 

The case of Miss Gray, a recent appli- 
cant in the Junior Office, verified this em- 
ployer’s attitude. After being graduated 
from one of our local high schools in the 
general academic curriculum in 1934, she 
spent the next year in taking an inten- 
sive course in a private business school. 
At the time of registration in the place- 
ment office, the counselor rated the girl 
decidedly above average; she had poise 
and a degree of natural charm; her ap- 
pearance was decidedly attractive, and her 
attire tailored and businesslike. In every 
way she appeared to be prepared for a 
job. According to regular procedure, 
Miss Gray took the stenographic test, the 
results of which surprised both counselor 
and applicant. The typing speed was 36 
words per minute, with an accuracy rating 
of 77; the shorthand, 85 words per min- 
ute, with an accuracy of 75. It was ob- 
vious that Miss Gray at this point was 
ready for anything but a stenographic job. 

These results, plus a recent rejection by 
the employer on a job because of a poor 
stenographic test, were sufficient proof to 
the girl that she should join the brush-up 
class in typing and shorthand—a course 
conducted by the State Adult Education 
Department, and carried on primarily for 
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applicants of the Employment Office who 
need to improve their skills. After four 
weeks of brush-up, her test results were: 
typing, 51 words per minute, and 94 in 
accuracy; shorthand, 85 words per minute, 
and 98 in accuracy. Shortly after this, 
Miss Gray was placed on a job for which 
she was highly recommended because she 
had demonstrated through constant brush- 
up and a satisfactory test that she was 
prepared for a job. 

Other similar cases have convinced the 
employment interviewer that continued 
brush-up following graduation is almost as 
important in getting a job as is the training 
course itself. A commercial student may 
have an excellent knowledge of the theory 
of shorthand; but has she been drilled in 
the characters so thoroughly that she can 
take down unfamiliar words and unusual 
sentence construction, and—more than this 
—can she transcribe her notes? One em- 
ployer recently recited his own experience 
with a new stenographer. He stated that 
during the first week in his office the girl 
had consumed two days and a half to 
transcribe ten letters, ordinarily a half- 
day’s work. Lack of drill in her typing 
and shorthand and no brush-up since 
graduation had left her completely at a 
loss as she took her first position. 

One solution of such a problem is in- 
creased drill in typing and shorthand dur- 
ing the senior year. To be of value, such 
drill should be concrete, by including ac- 
tual business forms, and should be placed 
as close to graduation as possible in order 
that students do not become rusty even 
before they start to look for a job. Teach- 
ers can be of enormous help to students 
if they will stress the immediate necessity 
of continued practice in typing and short- 
hand. 

The third problem in attempting to 
place graduates of the commercial course 
is their lack of proficiency in the opera- 
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tion of office machines. With the in- 
creased specialization in office work, as 
well as in industrial jobs, many workers 
are required to use one or more of the 
multitude of office machines in current 
use. Dictaphone and Ediphone operators 
are being sought increasingly. Openings 
for comptometer operators, Elliott Fisher 
bookkeeping machine operators, billing 
machine operators, and switchboard op- 
erators occur most often among those 
help-wanted appeals which often are diffi- 
cult to fill because of a dearth of experi- 
enced or well-trained people. 

A furniture company recently called 
upon us for a worker experienced in the 
operation of a dictaphone and Monitor 
switchboard, and further expressed a pref- 
erence for one with previous furniture 
credit experience. This case emphasizes 
again the increasing demand for workers 
with more than one skill. Would it be 
an impossible task for a school to set up 
a course or a part of a course in which 
students could be given a thorough drill 
and possible mastery of at least two or 
three machines? If such training were 
practical and thorough, it would prove 
to be excellent preparation for jobs which 
we frequently find open today and for 
which there is a lack of qualified workers. 


THE PROPER INTERVIEW 


The fourth problem is that of selling 
one’s self during the employment inter- 
view. No matter how well qualified an 
applicant may be for a given job, he will 
fail to obtain it if he cannot sell his ser- 
vices during the brief five or ten minutes 
of an employment interview. Mr. Selkirk, 
a recent applicant for a stenographic job, 
had brushed up his typing and shorthand 
to such an extent that he passed our steno- 
gtaphic test with a rate comfortably above 
the minimum required. The counselor 
felt sure that he would be hired for the 
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male stenographer’s job to which he had 
been referred. Upon checking with the 
employer an hour or so later, however, 
the counselor was disappointed to learn 
that the applicant had simply been unable 
to sell himself to the employer. To the 
counsellor’s question, “Didn't you find he 
assed a good test?” the employer replied: 

He could do the work all right. He tran- 
scribed quite accurately the letter I gave him, 
but he just didn’t have any push. He 
answered every question I asked him, “Yes” 
or “No”. He didn’t tell me anything about 
himself, and I wasn’t sure that he really 
wanted to get this job. Much of our busi- 
ness comes in on the telephone, and it takes 
a live-wire, alert boy to handle these tele- 
phone calls satisfactorily. We need a good 
stenographer, but at the same time we need 
one who won't lose business for us with 
customers. 

This employer is no different from the 
large number of employers today who 
wish to combine ability with the person- 
ality qualifications which they feel are a 
priceless asset to their business. Unfor- 
tunately for the student who has never 
applied for a job before and has had no 
previous contact with business, his oppor- 
tunity to sell himself is a brief one. Dur- 
ing the employment interview he must 
show confidence combined with an inter- 
est in the job for which he is applying; 
he must convince the employer of his 
ability through his conversation, or in 
some cases demonstrate it with a test; and 
he must by virtue of that added alertness, 
and a pleasing social manner show not 
only that he can do the job, but that he 
can do it better than the nine or ten other 
applicants against whom he is competing. 

Is the solution of the problem of the 
employment interview at all within the 
realm of the school? Is there a possibility 
that teachers could drill students in taking 
tests so that the test situation no longer 
is an awe-inspiring procedure? Or could 
discussions and rehearsals of employer- 


interviews be held frequently at the close 
of the senior year to make employment 
conditions and the hard facts of job find- 
ing more realistic and less theoretical to 
students? 

The fifth problem is that of the lack 
of sales ability in many of our com- 
mercial graduates. Although a few posi- 
tions, such as that of the secretary, do not 
usually require the individual to have any 
particular ability to sell either a service 
or a product, still we find that a large 
number of positions, because of the very 
nature of the business itself, do require 
knowledge of sales technique. Positions 
for soliciting appointments or selling ser- 
vices of any kind over the telephone are 
not infrequent, and may lead to advance- 
ment in salary and position when results 
have shown up in increased business. 

An attempt to meet this problem has 
been made in those high schools which 
are offering a course in business manage- 
ment and salesmanship in the senior year 
of the business course. The experience of 
our placement interviewers indicates that 
jobs exist in both offices and specialty 
stores which involve an ability to sell and 
a knowledge of business principles. Often 
these jobs are less easy to fill because of 
the lack of individuals who have had 
definite sales training. That individuals 
with a well-rounded personality are se- 
lected for training is an outstanding con- 
dition in the placement of such students 
in business. A direct result of such a 
course in salesmanship and business man- 
agement, if the right students were 
trained, might be that the stenographic 
course would be relieved of some of its 
over-supply of trainees, and that students 
would be prepared for jobs which are 
current in modern business. 

The sixth problem faced by commer- 
cial graduates as they attempt to gain em- 
ployment is that of lack of experience. 
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The first question put by the employer to 
an applicant is: “Are you experienced?” 
From a recent study of ninety-two girls 
placed in positions where they worked 
for six months or more, we found 
that seventy-two per cent had had some 
previous experience in a similar type of 
work, while only eight per cent had had 
no previous experience whatsoever. It 
seems difficult to surmount this problem, 
since it is apparent that there is no sub- 
stitute for experience on the job. Cannot 
commercial graduates, however, be en- 
couraged to avail themselves of any pos- 
sible opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with business whether on a volunteer or 
part-time basis or even through a series 
of temporary positions? Through such 
opportunities, it is believed, the hopeful 
commercial graduate may begin to combat 
this obstacle of lack of experience. 


THE NEED FOR joB ADJUSTMENT 


The last problem confronting com- 
mercial graduates is that of adjustment 
to their jobs once they have succeeded in 
obtaining employment—possibly a more 
vague and intangible matter than that of 
preparing for work. Frequent calls from 
employers when they are making replace- 
ments in their office positions indicate too 
large a number of failures on the job. 
Studies show that these failures are due 
far more to deficiencies in personality, 
such as lack of interest and failure to ap- 
ply themselves to the job, than to inability 
to do the work. One employer recently 
tried to analyze the inefficiency in his own 
stenographer as being her lack of interest 
in the nature of her employer's business. 
He said: 

I want my stenographer to be as interested 
in the welfare of my business as I am my- 
self. Without such genuine interest, how 
can she be of any help to me? I don't in- 


tend to tell her every move to make. She 
simply must see it for herself. If I am de- 
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tained out of town longer than I expect, she 
should be keen enough to cancel my appoint 
ments and know what to say to the person 
at the other end of the line. 


Another employer also expressed the 
need for this initiative, but added: “| 
don’t want one who over-uses the per- 
sonal pronoun ‘I.’ ”’ 

Employers repeatedly emphasize that 
personality traits and work-habits such as 
promptness, willingness to work overtime 
in emergencies, an excellent appearance 
including careful grooming in clothes, all 
play a tremendous part in succeeding on 
the job. By way of solution, perhaps we 
can help the individual preparing for 
work in the commercial field by intro- 
ducing a few lessons on job ethics. Would 
not a discussion of the effect of job be- 
havior and personality traits on one’s suc- 
cess on the job make our students more 
aware of what is expected of them in the 
business world? It is the possession of 
these traits which makes a worker's ser- 
vices invaluable to an employer and as- 
sures him of seldom being in want of a 
job. The lack of these fundamental facts 
keeps the would-be worker continually 
searching for, but never actually finding, 
his place in business. 

Teachers of commercial subjects should 
avail themselves of all possible oppor- 
tunities to become familiar with changing 
business operations and conditions and to 
bring them to the attention of pupils. 
Summer positions, attendance at business 
conferences, and occasional personal con- 
tacts with employers afford an opportun- 
ity of adding to knowledge of modern 
business, the kinds of jobs open, and the 
particulars of employers’ requirements. 
Such a continued alertness to the field of 
business would necessarily result in a real 
contribution to commercial students’ suc- 
cessful transition from school to a job. 
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The Clinical Laboratory Technician 


GLADYS M. RELYEA 


Donne the past year, 
contact has been made by the writer in 
person or through letters with almost 
three hundred technicians in clinical 
laboratories in all sections of the United 
States. Hospitals, pub- 
lic health departments, 
clinics, commercial 
establishments, and uni- 
versities are among the 
institutions represented. 
Study of the informa- 
tion received from these 
sources reveals the fact 
that members of the 
profession are actively 
interested in its ad- 
vancement. Associations 
of technicians are be- 
coming more numerous 
and more influential. 

Individually and collectively, techni- 
cians appreciate the growing importance 
of their work in its relation to human 
happiness. They continue to improve 
their effectiveness in laboratory work by 
additional study and research. Their vo- 
cational ambitions mirror their desire for 
professional growth and their hope for 
filling positions of greater responsibility 
and service. Because of this altruistic at- 
titude among technicians, and because of 
the undoubted future importance of clini- 
cal laboratory work, the vocation is one 
which can be recommended to high school 
and college students. 

The present study of the clinical lab- 
oratory technician is based on information 


@ Probably few guidance coun- 
selors know bow considerably 
the laboratory technician has im- 
proved in professional status 
within recent years. In this paper 
Miss Relyea discusses the several 
aspects of this occupation—what 
it demands, what it offers, and 
what it holds. For information 
regarding the procedure for ob- 
taining a Laboratory Techni- 
cian’s certificate, the reader 
should consult page 274 of this 


issue. 


received from the following sources: (1) 
complete questionnaires from 217 tech- 
nicians in all sections of the United States; 
(2) letters, incomplete questionnaires, 
and written comments from about 50 
technicians; (3) visits 
to many laboratories 
and personal interviews 
with technicians; (4) 
rating sheets on per- 
sonal traits needed by 


successful technicians, 


from directors of 
twenty-five training 
schools for technicians, 
approved by the Ameri- 
can Society of Clinical 
Pathologists; (5) re- 
ports on high school 
subjects and marks of 
about one hundred 
technicians from their high-school off- 
cers. Due acknowledgment should be 
paid to the technicians, directors, and 
high school officers who were most gen- 
erous with their knowledge and time. 
One of the important problems of the 
vocational counselor in high schools and 
colleges is that of helping the student 
to determine his fitness for the vocation 
he has chosen. Qualifications in scholar- 
ship, personal traits, background, inter- 
ests, and abilities must be rated and bal- 
anced. This can best be done if informa- 
tion on these qualifications as possessed 
by successful workers in the vocation, is 
at hand. The clinical laboratory techni- 
cians included in this study represent a 
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progressive and competent group among 
technicians, since all possess definite rat- 
ings as to their success. These ratings 
include the titles of Laboratory Technician 
and Medical Technologist,* which, being 
conferred by the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists, certify to the pass- 
ing of certain rigid requirements. 


TRAITS REQUIRED 


Clinical laboratory technique is a dis- 
tinct vocation and as such requires distinct 
personal traits in its members. The Di- 
rectors of twenty-five training schools for 
technicians, approved by the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists, rate the 
following traits as ranging from “of much 
importance” to “indispensable,” or from 
15 to 20 on a scale of 0 to 20. These 
traits were given the highest ratings in a 
list of twenty-eight traits which were 
judged as to their importance for success 
as a technician. 


Discretion with professional infor- 
mation 

Dependability 

Thorough mental integrity 

Ability to follow directions 

Good mental health 

Spirit of cooperation 

Interest in the job 

Thorough moral integrity 

General efficiency in tasks 

Willingness to accept responsibility 16.6 

Industry 

Manual dexterity 

Good physical health 

Concentration 

Perseverance 

A — which inspires confi- 

ence 

Qualities which received ratings of 
from “some importance” to “no impor- 
tance,” or from 10 to 0, are the fol- 


lowing: 
*The granting of the title of Medical Technol- 


ogist was r&ently discontinued. See page 274 of 
this issue. 
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Altruism 

Organizing ability 

Executive ability 

Imagination 

Inventive ability 

According to these two lists, it seems 
likely that the person who is happy only 
when managing things and people, and 
the person with outstanding creative abil- 
ity, will not fit comfortably into the work 
of a technician. The guidance counselor 
can feel fairly certain, however, that the 
dependable, efficient, and intelligent stu- 
dent whose best subjects are biology and 
chemistry, will make a successful tech- 
nician. 

A second qualification by which stu- 
dents may be led to determine their fit- 
ness for the vocation, is scholastic success 
in all secondary school subjects, especially 
the sciences. All but a few of the tech- 
nicians included in this study had been 
graduated from high school at the age of 


eighteen or earlier. This is slightly better 
than the normal expectancy. High school 
officers rated the technicians in their gen- 
eral ability in all high school subjects. 
The great majority were rated as “good” 
or above, showing again that the group 


was above the average. In high school 
sciences, the average mark was 86.8 and 
thus definitely higher than the average. 
There was a total of eighteen different 
sciences studied by the group, with phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology, general science, 
botany, and human physiology being 
taken most frequently. Most of the tech- 
nicians had taken two or three sciences 
while in high school; a few had taken 
as many as five or six. It would seem, 
then, that the prospective technician 
should evidence a sincere interest and 
a distinct ability in secondary school 
sciences. 

A third characteristic shown by these 
217 technicians is that of an early and 
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lasting interest in scientific matters. This 
interest was the most commonly given 
reason for entering the vocation: “Always 
interested in knowing the why of things;” 
“always interested in biology and chem- 
istry and then in medicine;” and “inter- 
ested in biology in college”. Family in- 
terest in science was a definite influence 
on early interests: “Interested in medical 
things since childhood. Runs in the fam- 
ily;” “At a very early age decided to study 
medicine due to interest in father’s work 
as M.D.” The mercenary motive for en- 
tering the profession seemed to be absent 
entirely. The guidance worker should as- 
certain the true feelings of his counselee 
in this respect. 















THE TYPE OF TRAINING 


Young people who wish to enter the 
vocation should know the requirements 
for foundational and technical training 
which they must meet. Financial consid- 
erations may bar some aspirants, though 
certain training courses may be under- 
taken with little expense. Apprenticeship 
training may still be entered upon in some 
laboratories, though the trend is away 
from that type of training. The present 
trend is toward a foundational training 
in sciences in a four-year college or uni- 
versity, followed by well-supervised prac- 
tical training in a clinical laboratory. The 
young person who wishes to become a 
really competent technician, acknowledged 
by the profession, should plan to follow 
this latter course of training. Therefore 
he should take the college preparatory 
course in high school and include all the 
sciences possible. His college majors and 
minors should be sciences, particularly 
biology and chemistry. 

Some idea of the amount of time spent 
by successful technicians in preparing for 
the vocation may be obtained from the 
following: there was an average of 3 
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years 8 months spent in colleges and uni- 
versities for foundational training; there 
was an average of 1 year 9 months spent 
in institutions for technical training. Most 
of these technicians had at least a bach- 
elor of arts degree with a science major 
or minor, and many held a master’s de- 
gree. 

Counselors should obtain information 
on approved training institutions for tech- 
nicians from the Board of Registry of the 
American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists.° The most recent listing of these 
institutions appeared in the August 29, 
1936 issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Every training school 
recommended by these two associations 
has been subjected to a thorough investi- 
gation as to its equipment, faculty, curric- 
ulum, and general organization. 


Facts ABOUT THE PROFESSION 


Thus far we have discussed the profes- 
sion from the point of view of the quali- 
ties required in the prospective worker. 
The worker, however, will want to know 
certain things about the profession. The 
following facts and opinions were pro- 
vided by the group of 217 successful tech- 
nicians and refer for the most part to 
those positions which they have held since 
1930. 

Types of tasks performed by clinical 
laboratory technicians. The tasks done in 
a particular laboratory vary according to 
the type of laboratory, its size, its loc. 
tion, and its affiliations with other insti- 
tutions. There is considerable overlap- 
ping. Other tasks may be required than 
those which are strictly laboratory proce- 
dures, as for instance, bookkeeping, sten- 


*Address Mrs. Anna R. Scott, Registrar, Reg- 
istry of Medical Technologists of the American So- 
ciety of Clinical Pathologists, 234 Metropolitan 
Building, Denver, Colorado, requesting pamphlet. 


This pamphlet is reviewed in this issue of Occu- 
PATIONS, p. 274. 
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ographic work, helping with patients, 
X-ray procedures. Examples of the more 
commonly performed laboratory proce- 
dures are: blood counts, bacteriological 
smears, staining, Wassermann technique, 
water analyses, various types of urin- 
analyses. * 

Chances for advancement. Most tech- 
nicians rated the chances for advancement 
from fair to good, though some stated 
that advancement was limited or poor. 
Though much naturally depends upon in- 
dividual effort, politics and influence 
figure to some extent. Many technicians 
indicated that without higher degrees ad- 
vancement was improbable. 

Permanence of positions. Technicians 
rated this aspect of the vocation as from 
fair to good. There was some emphasis 
on the importance of individual effort. 
Some technicians confessed having con- 
stant anxiety as to the duration of the 
job. One technician declared that “a 
good technician can keep a position in- 
definitely.” 

Past and present salaries. The ratings 
on this topic were reported to be fair, 
poor, and good, in order of frequency. 
The average present monthly salary of 
these 217 technicians is about $126.00. 
Technicians in public health laboratories 
and commercial clinical laboratories re- 
ceive the highest salaries, as a group. The 
beginning technician cannot hope to re- 
ceive this monthly salary, however. The 
average monthly salary of 174 techni- 
cians in their first laboratory positions was 
about $92.00. 

Hours of work per week. The aver- 
age amount of work per week for 227 
positions held since 1930 was 48.0 hours. 


*Those interested in laboratory work in the in- 
dustrial field should consult An Amalytical Study 
of the Duties of the Chemical Laboratory Tech- 
mician, by Fichard H. Behrens. Berkeley, Calif., 
University of California Bulletin, Trade and In- 
dustrial Series, No. 6. Pp. 38. 
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For another group of technicians, the 
average was 43.1 hours per week for 68 
positions. Hospital positions have the 
longest hours, while public health labora. 
tories have the shortest. 

Opportunity for social contact and rec. 
reation. Ratings on this topic vary from 
no opportunity to fair and good oppor- 
tunity. Hospital positions offer little op- 
portunity for social contacts because of 
the long working hours and possible iso- 
lation. Frequently there are opportunities 
for recreation within the institution, how- 
ever. Other types of laboratories give 
greater opportunity for individual outside 
recreation. Many cities have associations 
of technicians who meet monthly for 
pleasure and professional advancement. 

Congeniality of associates and super- 
visors. Most technicians give high ratings 
on this aspect of the vocation. They feel 
they are “generous with their knowledge” 
and “lacking in jealousy.” 

Physical, mental, and emotional de- 
mand of positions. Technicians state that 
their positions since 1930 have made 
some or great demand upon them physi- 
cally, some demand upon them mentally, 
and little or some demand upon them 
emotionally. 

Opportunity for further professional 
study. In most positions there is no op- 
portunity for study except during the 
week or two of vacation. Some positions 
grant leaves of absence for study with or 
without pay; some pay all or part tuition 
for night courses; some allow periods 
during the day for study and research. 

Seasonal aspects of the vocation. The 
time between May and September is the 
period of greatest mobility. Technicians 
leave old jobs and enter new ones. Stu- 
dents leave their training institutions and 
enter their first positions. The vacation 
period often is used to seek new and bet- 
ter positions. The burden of the labora- 
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tory work comes during the late fall and 


; winter. 


Trends in the demand for workers. 
There seems to be a feeling in most sec- 


) tions of the country that the vocation is 


not overcrowded and that there is place 
for new and competent workers. Several 
technicians returning completed question- 
naires spoke of the advantage of an un- 
crowded field to the young person. 
General estimate of the profession by 
technicians. The opinions of almost three 
hundred technicians and directors indicate 
that the vocation is one which safely can 
be recommended to young persons, since 
it has many present advantages which will 


almost certainly increase in the future 

Clinical laboratory technique is defi- 
nitely one of the growing professions 
whether viewed from the standpoint of 
the technician or from the standpoint of 
the layman whose health and happiness 
may depend upon it. It is advancing not 
only in the standards set up for its work- 
ers, but in its ever-increasing scope of use- 
fulness. The high school or college stu- 
dent whose personal qualifications fit him 
for the vocation may work toward his 
goal secure in the knowledge that he, as 
a clinical laboratory technician, will have 
a definite part in man’s struggle for phys- 
ical fitness. 








Humanizing Facts 


JOHN M. BREWER 


Facts ARE FAKES,” 
once said Joseph Lee, a citizen-philosopher 
of Boston. What he meant, I suppose, 
was that facts by themselves have no use, 
and that without their relationships and 
the inductions which 
come out of their in- 
telligent use, they can 
have no vitality. 

It is the fashion to- 
day, however, to talk of 
facts almost as if they 
had a sacred potency. 
“Get all the facts” is 
often advised, or, ‘““The 
counselor must know 
all there is to know 
about the counselee [a 
large order!} if he ex- 
pects to do efficient work.” The collec- 
tion of facts is important, but only as 
such collection relates to specific purposes. 

I once had a letter from the president 
of a junior college, who said that the 
next time he hired a vocational counselor 
he wanted one who would not spend all 
his time over his records. A fact basis for 
action is important enough, but certainly 
there are many instances in life in which 
insight, or even inspiration, is much more 
important than are facts. Indeed, we 
often are forced to make decisions con- 
trary to the row of facts which are ob- 
vious to the present view; sometimes we 
find we must make our own facts through 
our own effort, and make them on quite a 
different Pattern from that which meets 
the eye. 


@ Reasoning may be based 
largely om facts, but, occupa- 
tionally speaking, the human 
element becomes a vital and 
necessary part of the adjustment 
picture. A dean of the vocation- 
al guidance movement concludes 
that in learning about occupa- 
tions judgment is as necessary as 
facts; and that imagination and 
inspiration are requisite to suc- 
cessful vocational living. 


Certain it is, also, that life and edu- 
cation are far more typified by the un- 
foldment and growth of a plant or flower 
than they are by the accretion of a snow- 
ball or the collection of a basketful of 
discrete objects like nuts 
or coins. Facts give us 
a basis for reasoning, 
yes; but it is important 
to remember that they 
do not and cannot give 
us the reasoning itself. 
They have no more 
power, through their 
own accumulation, of 
presenting the right de- 
ductions and inductions 
to the mind than a con- 
course of atoms in for- 
tuitous arrangement would have to give 
us a typewriter or a tree. 

Good teaching should give incentive to 
go after necessary facts, and this is a 
slightly better definition of teaching than 
would be the process of presenting facts 
to the student. The story of the boy who 
was too busy to go to school is an illus- 
tration in point. His busy life—a full, 
rich life in his juvenile environment— 
gave him what he needed for his growth 
and education and drove him to the col- 
lection of needful and pertinent facts, 
which he and his parents knew perfectly 
well he would not obtain if he went to 
school. 

Schools, unfortunately, are too much 
concerned with developing unrelated 
skills and “imparting” unrelated facts. 
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HUMANIZING FACTS — 


Much geography teaching is an unmiti- 
gated bore for intelligent children, whose 
minds quite naturally run ahead of the 
page after page of factual information. 

Classes in occupations, likewise, fre- 
quently devote themselves to the impart- 
ing of facts. The power of the human 
mind to forget is so great that teachers 
who take the easy course of drilling on 
facts, and examinations on the same, 
ought, in mercy to children, to revise their 
methods. 


HANG FACTS ON PROBLEMS 


The obvious alternative, both in geog- 
raphy and occupations, is to teach prob- 
lems and to hang the facts on these 
problems. In this age of testing, how- 
ever, we are still too prone to take the 
easiest course. Examinations which test 
the understanding of problems are not 
easy to construct; those concerned with 
facts are relatively easy. Consequently, a 
few attempts have been made already, in 
a field so young as occupational informa- 
tion, to work out a measurement of gains 
in the learning of occupational facts. Such 
a test constructed a few years ago con- 
tained one hundred points, most of them 
being based on factual information. Some 
of the results obtained from using this 
test were reported by Mildred E. Lincoln 
in this magazine for December, 1933." 
Dr. Lincoln’s results showed a definite 
gain in test scores for classes which had 
studied occupational facts over those 
which had not studied them. This in it- 
self, of course, was not surprising. But 
she proved, and will give more conclu- 
sive proofs in her forthcoming book, 
Teaching About Vocational Life (Inter- 
national Textbook Company), that regu- 
lar classes in occupations do accomplish 


1 Mildred E. Lincoln. “Measuring Outcomes of 
the Course in Occupations.” Occupations, XII, 
4, Pp. 36-39. 


better results in the learning of knowl- 
edge than do more casual methods. 

Interestingly enough, the results of this 
test have been questioned on the basis 
of the small amount of gain. Statistically, 
the results are significant, but from the 
financial standpoint one critic raised the 
question as to whether it is worth-while 
to teach occupational information at pub- 
lic expense in regular classes 
“gain was so little as something like six 
points out of a hundred.” 


when the 


TREATMENT OF RESULTS 


Test results often have been treated by 
pretended statisticians as if gains could 
be measured in percentages. No such 
treatment, however, is justified, nor is 
the criticism of small gains justified, with- 
out a survey of the questions relating to 
the zero point of occupational informa- 
tion and the hundred-per-cent point. 

Take the case of the high jump. Just 
what is zero ability in jumping? Is it 
being unable to get out of bed at all, or 
is it ability to stand up before the bar 
but inability to leave the ground? Or 
could three feet be taken as the zero 
point? Likewise, if we try to find the 
hundred-per-cent point in high jumping, 
we should have a bit of difficulty, not only 
in securing the necessary ladders, but in 
sufficiency of imagination as well. The 
point is that, in the case both of occu- 
pational tests and high jumping, the zero 

int and the hundred-per-cent point are 
wholly arbitrary and without any logical 
existence. A coach might say to his jump- 
ers, “Six feet will be our zero point for 
this season.” Under this arrangement a 
man who gains from six feet four to six 
feet six would have a gain of thirty-three 
and one-third per cent. But the man who 


2This argument, of course, puts all other 
course subjects “‘on the spot” as well as occupa- 
tions. 
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made a gain of from six feet six to six 
feet seven, though his percentage gain 
is lower, might still be victorious in the 
contest. 

In the case of the study of occupa- 
tions, the statistical procedures used by 
Dr. Lincoln in the test under question 
make a present to the student, even if 
he answers by chance, of a total of twenty- 
five points (there was a four-fold choice), 
and probably even the backward would 
do well enough, without ever studying 
occupational information at all, to pile 
up a record of fifty. Moreover, of 
course, there is no significance whatever 
in the fact that the test itself contains 
just one hundred points. It might have 
had fifty-one or five thousand, with no 
great logical difference. 

We little estimate, also, the consolida- 
tion of abilities and knowledges which 
comes from practice, even on a low 
level. The child who has studied occu- 
pational information for a year, even with 
“moderate gain,” if there were any mea- 
sure to justify such a designation, might 
still have consolidated his knowledge in 
a very important way, as the high jumper 
who “gains nothing” might consolidate 
his form in such a way as to lead him to 
definite gains later. 


DETERMINE NEED 


Besides this consolidation of facts and 
points of view already known, and be- 
sides the consideration of problems which 
before may never have come into view 
and which are not tested in the examina- 
tion, there is the important consideration 
that even the learning of a few new 
pertinent facts may make important dif- 
ferences in the future of the child. I 
sometimes think that if all children in 
high school could learn the fact that eve- 
ning schools and correspondence courses 
are not ordinarily adapted to persons un- 


OCCUPATIONS 


der twenty-one years of age, great values 
would come into the educational land- 
scape. Similarly, if a few deluded boys 
could learn the difference between the 
work of the electrician and the electrical! 
engineer, or between that of the account- 
ant and the bookkeeper, much grief might 
be saved in the direction of miseducation 
and subsequent failure on the part of 
many pupils. 

The class in occupations, therefore, 
might well cease to worry very much 
about facts as facts and turn, rather, to 
the exploration of problems within the 
life of the individual and the revealing to 
him of the need for discovery of informa- 
tion for solving such problems. Then, 
with the need in view, some help might 
be given in the technique of how to dis- 
cover facts, with the confidence that prac- 
tice of this sort would encourage the 
discovery of pertinent facts as needed, 
rather than the collection of a mass of 
facts which may or may not at some fu- 
ture time be valuable. 


A TRIAL TEST 


As a means of illustrating what can 
be done in the way of gain by disregard- 
ing some of the statistical verities, the 
writer constructed a short test which was 
administered to two classes in the Grad- 
uate School of Education at Harvard 
University in November, 1935. One of 
these classes, consisting of fourteen stu- 
dents, was used as the control group and 
no teaching was offered this class, the 
test itself being given at each of two oc- 
casions, a week apart. The other class, 
of twelve students, likewise had the test 
at each of two meetings, a week apart, but 
between the two tests there were two 
short periods of directed learning, total- 
ling fifteen minutes of instruction. The 
occupational information test was as 
follows: 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TEST 


Directions: Below are the names of 25 oc- 
cupations from the census classifications. 
Aker each occupation designate, to the best 
of your ability, the “industry, business, or 
place in which the person works.” If you 
do not know, guess. 


. Amopule filler 14. Muffle man 
Blunger 15. Robber 
Dash maker 16. Rough-stuff man 
Dough maker 17. Seater 
Fillerman . Servitor 
Flosser . Stuller 
Gum grinder . Target man 
. Jet man . Tear-down-man 
. Jibman . Tending boy 
. Jim-around . Tin-foiler 
. Knifer-up . Tosser 
2. Latcher . Yeoman 
. Magnetizer 


PNA AYN 


The results of this test, with averages 
used instead of means, because of the 
obvious difficulty in selecting the middle 
points in a number of smail scores, are 
set forth in the table below. 

It will be seen from these results that 
the taught group gained 21.7 points out 
of a possible 24.8 points. Again disre- 
garding the amenities of statistics, we 
might declare this to be 8714 per cent 
of complete learning. Or again, we 
might assert that if 21 points can be 
gained with only fifteen minutes’ teach- 


ing, 42 points could have been gained 
with thirty minutes’ teaching. This obvi- 
ously gets us outside the test, but the 
whole experiment gives us all the per- 
centage gain which any enthusiast might 
desire—thirteen hundred seventeen per 
cent! 


WEIGH DECISIONS 


In the test used in Dr. Lincoln's ex- 
periment, effort was made to include only 
important facts about common occupa- 
tions; facts which normal, intelligent 
adults usually know as a matter of course. 
Moreover, her test facts have never been 
specifically related to an actual teaching 
program, so that, unlike most testing of 
instruction, no necessary connection has 
been shown between class work and test 
results, 

But, again, judgment is better than 
facts, and our teaching should be directed 
toward the weighing of decisions rather 
than the weighing of facts. Imagination 
and inspiration are sadly needed today in 
vocational life. Let us have the facts, 
then, but let us not believe all of them, 
nor encourage children to think that they 
have any more importance than their 
service to mankind in solving occupa- 
tional problems. 


TABLE I 





UNINSTRUCTED CONTROL GROUP 
Second Test 


1.6+.5 


First Test 


Average Score 
Average Gain 
Percentage Gain 


Net Gain of Instructed 


INSTRUCTED GROUP 
Second Test Gain 


23.71.2 -- 


Gain First Test 
-- 18+.9 
2 21.9 
14 1317 


21.7 
and 1303% 








Garage Mechanic: A Job Men Like 


JAMES MITCHELL CLARKE 


Mboror CARS are al- 
most as necessary as kitchens in this 
country. They take us to work, to pleas- 
ure, to school. They deliver the food we 
eat and the fuel that keeps us warm. 
They roll from Cali- 
fornia to Maine and 


the millions already on the road, more 
and more mechanics will be needed. But 
to become one a young fellow will have 
to take his training into his own hands, 
for very few garages now employ be- 
ginners to work as me- 
chanics’ helpers while 





from Louisiana to Can- 
ada, carrying people 
and goods. 

The garage mechan- 
ics who work on these 
cars are trusted to save 
money by making them 
run economically. They 
are trusted to save time 
and effort by making 
them run swiftly and 
smoothly. Above all 
they are trusted to save 
lives by making them 
run safely. For in the 
tangled streams of to- 
day’s traffic an out-of- 
repair automobile may 
be deadly, and careless 


* This article is based upon 
an appraisal and abstract of 
available literature by Claire 
Chalaron and Marion Moise, 
published in the May, 1935 issue 
of Occupations. It represents 
an attempt to present essential 
information regarding the oc- 
cupation, minus the appraisal 
and the bibliography, in a popu- 
lar style that will make inter- 
esting reading for bigh school 
students, whether or not they 
are seriously considering auto 
mechanics as an occupation. 
NOC will be grateful to read- 
ers for comments on the utility 
of this article in comparison 
with the original appraisal and 
abstract. 


they learn the trade. 
One good place to 
start is in a large service 
station. To “service” an 
automobile is to lubri- 
cate all working parts, 
to make small repairs 
and adjustments which 
are necessary from time 
to time; in other words 
to keep the automobile 
in good running condi- 
tion. By doing this 
work a young man can 
become familiar with 
the parts, how they 
work, what they do, 
and what can go wrong 
with them. He can also 








workmen share with careless drivers the 
blame for fatal accidents. Many people 
believe that if automobile mechanics were 
licensed, like airplane mechanics, there 
would be fewer accidents. 

Garage owners realize their responsibil- 
ity. They want only workmen who can 
be trusted to do each job well. But even 
during the depression, when many men 
have been out of work, they have not been 
able to firld enough good mechanics. 

As more and more cars are added to 


get good practice with tools. 

Another place to start is in a garage. 
Though the young fellow will be expected 
to earn his pay of ten to twenty dollars 
a week by sweeping floors, fetching tools, 
and delivering cars to owners, he can use 
his spare time to learn. If he has a knack 
for handling tools and shows that he 
really wants to learn, mechanics and own- 
ers will be glad to help him. Starting 
with such simple things as tightening 
bolts, they will give him more and more 
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difficult jobs to do until he can be trusted 
to work by himself. At the end of a year 
and a half or two years—depending upon 
his natural ability and quickness to learn 
—he will be half a mechanic. He can 
hire himself out to do the type of garage 
work where there is little chance of mak- 
ing serious mistakes. 

Boys who buy old cars for a few dollars 
and tinker them into good running con- 
dition usually are those who make me- 
chanics. They like to handle tools, and 
work on automobiles for fun. When they 
go to work in garages they find that the 
pleasure they get from the job makes up 
for the grease, the heavy lifting, and the 
| drudgery. 


CONTINUOUS STUDY NEEDED 


And the liking they have for automo- 
biles will keep them studying. On the 
job good mechanics study actual cars. Off 
the job they read articles in trade maga- 


tines, and books dealing with the science 
which makes automobiles possible. It is 
the only way in which they can keep up 
with the trade. As a foundation a me- 
chanic needs mathematics and physics, 
to learn particularly about those laws gov- 
erning gears, leverage, stresses, and strains. 
Mechanical drawing, electricity, and the 
principles of gasoline engines are almost 
as necessary. These things can most easily 
be learned in high school. And city high 
schools also have shops where practical 
courses in automobile mechanics and other 
connected subjects are taught. 

For this reason those who live in cities 
find it easier to get a start. But there are 
garages even in the most out-of-the-way 
places, and a young fellow may begin 
anywhere. Correspondence courses and 
night schools will help him pick up his 
education as he goes along. 

Mechanics work in grease and cannot 
keep themselves spotless. But no garage 
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owner wants a man who strews his tools 
around and plainly shows that some of 
the grease on his clothes and hair got 
there day before yesterday. Customers do 
not like to see such men. They do not 
like to have their cars come out of the 
garage with grease on the upholstery and 
finger marks on the paint. 


WAGES AND SKILLS 

Steady jobs at good pay go to clean, 
orderly men who have knowledge and 
skill to sell. It takes two or three years 
after passing the beginner stage to be- 
come a real mechanic at wages which 
average $35 a week, or from $1.00 an 
hour union scale to 70 cents an hour in 
small non-union shops. Some garages pay 
mechanics 30 to 50 per cent of the amount 
charged each customer for labor. Good 
all-around mechanics make the best liv- 
ing. They are the men who have enough 
pride in their knowledge and skill to do 
every job a little better than is absolutely 
necessary. They are the men whom garage 
owners can trust. 

A good all-around mechanic is five 
craftsmen in one, for he must be able to 
do anything that needs to be done to an 
automobile. He is a gasoline engine man, 
able to make the cylinders deliver their 
greatest power in smooth-flowing rhythm. 
He is a machinist, able to make bearings, 
fit pistons, and bore cylinders to less than 
hair’s breadth accuracy. He is a welder 
who can join the broken metal of frames 
and castings with a white-hot acetylene 
flame. He is an electrician, because elec- 
tricity brings an automobile’s power to 
life. He is a plumber and a tinsmith be- 
cause water must flow from the radiator 
to keep the engine cool. 


FIELD FOR EXPERTS 


Each type of automobile repair has its 
experts, and each year there is greater 
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need for them. For a car to be driven at 
fifty or more miles an hour, every wheel 
must be perfectly balanced. Automatic 
starters and effortless gear-shifts, shock- 
proof steering gear, and gasoline-saving 
carburetors make driving safer, more 
pleasant, and more economical. All the 
science known to us has been used to 
make automobiles more perfect. Men 
need some of that science to repair them. 

As electrician, a mechanic has instru- 
ments for testing everything from cur- 
rent delivered by batteries to the preci- 
sion with which the timer fires the spark 
plugs. Each time a new model of any 
car is produced the manufacturers send 
out descriptions of new wiring systems 
or new ignition devices, complete with 
drawings. Often they send instructions 
for servicing and repairing. It is the same 
with wheel-aligning, brake-adjusting, or 
any other specialty. Some factories have 
schools for mechanics, and some send rep- 
resentatives all over the country to teach 
mechanics how to install and repair their 
products. 

Specialists usually are men with some 
particular ability. The “floor-men” or 
“trouble-shooters,"” whom most garages 
employ to find out what is wrong with 
each car, have a delicate ear for sounds 
and a feel for vibrations which tell them 
where the trouble is. Transmission ex- 
perts have the natural precision which 
makes a good machinist. All of them 
find their specialties more interesting than 
any other work. 

This interest and their natural abilities 
lead them into one type of work soon 
after they go into the trade. They do 
the kind of repairing they like best when- 
ever they get a chance. After they know 
more about it than the average they get 
jobs in the shops which specialize in their 
chosen avork, and go on learning. 

Specialists have steady jobs. Their work 
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is lighter, cleaner, and more pleasant thai, 
that of the average mechanic. And thei 
knowledge is valuable. Some of them ean 
$75 a week. 


THE MANAGER'S JOB 


Garage foremen earn $5 to $10 a wee 
more than the average mechanic. The 
direct the work of other mechanics and 
often deal with the public. The job i: 
good training for an ambitious man, ani 
often leads to a position as manager of 
a gafage, or as service-manager for anf 
automobile agency. 

A manager is not a workman. He 
deals with business problems instead of 
handling tools. But to have been a first § 
rate mechanic will be a great help toward 
success. The public expects a manager to 
know as much about cars as the mechan- 
ics who work under him. And there are 
many problems in his day's work which 
call for practical knowledge. “ 

A manager also should know some- 
thing of automotive engineering. Every 
new model of every make of car is a 
problem in itself. He must see to it that 
his mechanics understand those problems 
and solve them efficiently. He needs also 
to understand what tools and what test- 
ing equipment will be the most useful 
for the longest time. Some managers 
have attended college. Others have dug 
out the knowledge that they need for 
themselves. 

Under the eye of a more experienced 
business man a manager learns to make 
judgments about prices and costs, credit, 
supplies, and advertising. He learns to 
soothe irritable customers and get the best 
work out of mechanics. There is no better 
way for a man to prepare himself for 
running his own garage than to come up 
through the mechanic’s trade and then 
serve for a while as manager. 

A garage may have acres of floor space 
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GARAGE MECHANIC: A JOB MEN LIKE 


d repair thousands of cars each year; 
may be a one man shop behind the 


Bwner's home. But the rule of success is 


e same for all: every job must be done 


ght. Every one from the owner down 


» the youngster hurrying back and forth 
ith tools must know it and obey it. 
uccess and happiness inevitably depend 


n it. 


| In the long run it is not money that 
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means the most to a garage mechanic. 
Other occupations pay better, but none 
gives a man greater satisfaction in work 
well done. The swift development of 
automobiles keeps the mind alive. There 
is a craftsman’s pleasure in bringing ailing 
machines back to their full power and 
perfection. These are the things which 
bring intelligent, able men into the me- 
chanic’s trade and keep them there. 





Small Town 


AN OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 


Down FROM South 
Bend, Indiana, runs U. S. Highway No. 
31 in an almost imperceptibly westward- 
bulging curve, crossed at the section lines 
by gravel and dirt roads that divide the 


rooms of the Loyal Order of Moose 
the cattle sales barn with the Saturday 
crowd of farmers, the busy, prosper. 
ous Ford and Chevrolet garages. The 
street is just plain Main through the 


countryside into mile- 
square rectangles; south 
for thirty miles through 
farmland that rises and 
falls in long gentle 
swells of fertile field 
and pasture. Ten miles 
south of Argos it 
crosses the Tippecanoe 
River and eases along 
for a couple of miles 
between barbecue 
stands, tourist cabins, 
filling stations, and bill- 
boards; past signs ad- 
vertising gas and oil, 


@ The following account of 
contemporary life in a small 
mid-western town — Rochester, 
Indiana, is digested from an ar- 
ticle in the August, 1936 issue 
of Fortune by the gracious per- 
mission of the editors of that 
magazine. Perbaps by thus mak- 
ing available to our readers this 
fresh approach in collecting and 
recording occupational and re- 
lated materials, other communi- 
ties will be stimulated to under- 
take similar surveys, the findings 
of which may be published in 
Occupations. 


business district where 
the cars are parked 
thick, where farmers 
wives stare into store 
windows, where bored 
salesmen sit behind the 
plate-glass windows of 
the Barrett Hotel, where 
high-school girls giggle 
over chocolate sodas in 
both drugstores; past 
the glaring, treeless, 
hot, and almost empty 
courthouse square. And 
it is South Main as it 
runs maple-shaded be- 











fryers, broilers, hides 
and tankage, and singing canaries; until 
it leaves the open country for the out- 
skirts of a town and bumps over the main- 
line tracks of the Erie Railroad. Once 
across the tracks Highway 31 becomes 
the main street of Rochester, Indiana. 
To the hurrying tourist the main street 
of Rochester is a fourteen-block-long ir- 
ritation of parked cars and traffic lights 
(three of them) before the concrete 
stretches straight and open ahead of him 
once more. But to the citizen of Roches- 
ter the main street is Main Street. It is 
North Main—"tractors with lugs and 
roughshod horses prohibited”—where it 
comes in across the tracks past the lodge 


tween the deep-set, 
comfortable, late Victorian, porte-coch- 
ered houses of the leading citizens, 
where women sit on the wide porches 
and watch the cars go by, where boys in 
sport shirts and knee breeches ride their 
bikes, no hands, on the sidewalks; past 
the Baptist and Catholic churches, the 
tourist homes and antique shops—on out 
to the city limits, where the town sud- 
denly and simply gives way again to 
pastureland and cornfield. 

Rochester, county seat of Fulton 
County, is fourteen blocks long and may- 
be eight wide, a ragged-edged rectangle 
laid flat on the level land, bounded on 
the north by the Erie tracks, cut into on 
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the east by a branch of the Nickel Plate. 
It is small enough so that a man can walk 
the length of it, from Leiter's grain eleva- 
tor to Mrs. Campbell's antique shop, in 
twelve minutes; cross it in ten, from the 
city park through the fashionable district 
of the west side and the modest east-side 
section to the slums called Iceburg across 
the Nickel Plate. The east-west streets 
are numbered, beginning with First at the 
Erie tracks, and the north-south streets are 
named—Fulton, Pontiac, Jefferson, and 
(inevitable sequence) Main, Madison, 
Monroe, Franklin, and Elm. 

In the center of the town the gray- 
stone, red-roofed, mid-nineties courthouse 
stands in the bare square with ten squat- 
ting, mildly-staring lions guarding its 
doors. On a summer morning garrulous 
old men and farmers waiting for plow- 
points to be sharpened sit in the sun on 
the low stone fence around the edge of 
the square. A little boy cuts kitty-corner 
across by the Civil War cannon to avoid 
the wide cement walks burning hot under 
his bare feet. The sprinklers in the four 
corners of the lawn turn slowly and the 
drops of water are bright in the sun be- 
fore they fall to the burning ground. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


It is only on Saturday, when the farm- 
ers come to town for their week’s trading, 
that the square—and the town—really 
comes to life. By two o'clock in the after- 
noon every slanting parking space in the 
downtown streets holds a Model-T or 
Plymouth or Chevrolet or new V-8. The 
sidewalks are filled with a slow-moving 
crowd, women carrying paper bundles or 
string bags and dragging reluctant chil- 
dren past the peanut wagon; heavy- 
shouldered men carrying sacks of flour 
from Kroger’s store to their cars, stop- 
ping to look at a disk harrow, shoving 
through the crowds to find a seat on the 


benches overlooking the trading floor in 
the cattle sales barn. 

Inside the barn farmers in overalls and 
cattle buyers in shirt sleeves move slowly 


across the hot, ammonia-smelling floor 
and stand against the boards of the pens 
looking at lots of feeding cattle. They 
make their bids with jerks of the head, 
consulting sometimes with one of the re- 
tired farmers who lives in town now but 
still comes every Saturday afternoon to 
the sales. There is the continuous shout- 
ing and wisecracking of the auctioneer 
and an occasional burst of bidding and 
arguing, but mostly easy, heavy joking 
and slow talk. 

The farmers are as important to 
Rochester as corn is to a hog, and many 
of the businessmen of the town ease 
around to the sales barn to talk about 
prices and planting, implements, and 
weather. Hugh McMahan, postmaster 
and owner of the Barrett Hotel, is there 
with his coat off and his straw hat pushed 
to the back of his head, leaning against 
a greasy post, talking. It’s natural that 
he should be there and there isn’t a 
farmer in the county that doesn’t know 
him and how he came up from his 
father’s farm south of town and worked 
his way into the business and politics of 
Rochester. 

Hugh is postmaster and owns the Bar- 
rett Hotel, which his son-in-law runs. 
He leaves the cattle barn now this after- 
noon to stop in and lean up against the 
hotel counter and talk to Will. There are 
half a dozen men sitting at the writing 
desks in the lobby, looking at the bus 
schedule to see what time they can get 
away to Indianapolis, staring out the 
windows at the crowded streets, looking 
in vain for the cuspidors that Delaney 
took away last year because his little boy 
liked to play with them. 

When the sale is over the farmers 
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drift along the street, into Bob’s barber- 
shop on the corner, where a line of men 
in tilted chairs wait their turn, out and 
along south to the liquor store. Most of 
them go on by, but a few stop in. They 
drift on down toward the center of town, 
where their women are still going in and 
out of the A & P, and the five-cent to 
$1 chain store. While the women shop, 
the men prop their shoulders against the 
store fronts and talk. 

Two young farmers from down near 
Athens lean up against the iron rail on 
the corner beside the First National Bank 
and look diagonally across to the court- 
house. The tower clock strikes five long 
booming strokes. The bank door opens 
and clicks shut again and Percy Smith, 
the banker, stands there at the corner. 

Percy Smith is young, about forty, a 
careful, conservative banker who in- 
herited from his father the bank his 
grandfather started in 1866. He doesn’t 
take chances with anybody's money, in- 
cluding his own. He and his wife, and 
daughter, live comfortably and simply in 
his father’s big, green, wide-porched 
house just two blocks west of the bank. 
He's got to go back there now before he 
goes out to the lake (Lake Manitou, a 
mile east of town) because his wife has 
driven up to Chicago for the day—won't 
be home till suppertime—and he wants 
to see that the new maid has cleaned up 
the house all right. The last one packed 
up her things and went back to the farm 
when she heard Mrs. Smith talking about 
going to a dance. It’s a hard matter to 
find a maid. There are only a few in 
town and they have mostly come, un- 
trained, from the country and are just as 
likely as not to call their masters and 
mistresses by their first names. 


» Reta SHOPPING 
The women have gone down to Wile’s 
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to buy piece goods for the children’s 
clothes and maybe pick up a cheap ready- 
made dress or two. Ike Wile, the leading 
merchant of Rochester, has been busy in 
his store since seven-thirty this morning 
and will be there till midnight, genial and 
shrewd, moving through the store from 
one department to another, watching the 
women pawing through the racks of dol- 
lar and dollar-ninety-five cottons and the 
more expensive silks and crepes. The 
salesgirls do the first talking and show- 
ing, but Ike is there to advise his cus- 
tomers, to criticize their choices, to lec- 
ture them on styles and prices. He jokes 
about the society women who go a hun- 
dred miles up to Chicago to buy dresses 
at Field’s when they could have gotten the 
same thing cheaper here. But at that he 
isn’t worried about business—the ladies’ 
ready-to-wear grows every year, and 
there’s always a steady demand for yard 
goods, notions, linoleum, bed ticking, and 
valises. Last year he did $150,000 worth 
of business. He can’t complain. 

The women go out of the store talking 
about what a good man Ike is, how even 
if he does live in a big brick house and 
belongs to the Country Club, he’s easy to 
deal with and generous when anybody's 
in trouble. They carry their bundles back 
along the block opposite the courthouse, 
nudging each other when they pass a 
group of summer people in shorts and 
slacks. They go into Dawson's drugstore 
on the corner for a bottle of Swamp Root. 

Mr. Dawson’s granddaughter, Caro- 
line, comes in and joins a couple of girls 
she knew in high school sitting, cool with 
backless dresses and bare legs, at a table 
in the back of the store. Caroline is 
home from Northwestern, where she was 
graduated at the head of her class, and 
she’s terribly thrilled because she has just 
heard that she has a job as secretary to 
the editor of the Chicago Times. Her 
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randfather treats her and her friends to 

Coca-Cola and he stays listening to their 
laughing talk while his partner waits on 
the customers. 

The two farmers’ wives make their 
purchase and go out and across the street, 
to their car parked alongside the old 
hitching rail by the post office. They sit 
and wait for their husbands, and they see 
the mail carriers coming back with the 
last pickup, which will be sent over to 
the Erie depot in time for the eastbound 
train. They see the Sheriff, Peterson, sit- 
ting on the front porch of his house, 
which is also the jail, across from the 
post office. And finally they see their 


men come lounging along the street. The 
men stop to stick their heads into the 
beer parlor and call out to their friends, 
and then they come along sheepishly and 
get into the car and start for home. 


SATURDAY NIGHT FUN 


Plenty of other farm families stay in 
town for supper and the movies and more 
shopping. At Hawkins’s café they sit up 
at the counter under the slow paddle- 
wheel fans and eat oven steaks, fresh 
fried potatoes, buttered corn, peach pie, 
and coffee for forty cents. They gossip 
with Mrs. Hawkins while they eat and 
she puts a dab of vanilla cream on the 
children’s pie free, and they all feel good 
about that and go out smiling, letting the 
screen door slam behind them. After 
supper they go to either the Rex or the 
Char-Bell movie theatre. Maybe they'll 
go to the long and narrow and smelly 
Rex because it’s showing a western and 
it charges only fifteen cents. The Char- 
Bell was named for one of the founders, 
and its present owner couldn’t be hired 
to show a Mae West film in his theatre. 
The people of Rochester, he says, want 
clean movies, good wholesome comedies, 
and they don’t mind paying twenty cents 


for them. Shirley Temple is the favorite 
star, replacing the late Will Rogers, and 
other popular players are Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers, Joe E. Brown, Dick 
Powell. Dick got his start in the show 
business with Charlie Davis's orchestra 
right out here at the lake. 

After the movies the farmers wander 
again along the bright streets, their 
women drooping and their children whin- 
ing, until the stores close at midnight. 
Then the family men take their wives and 
kids home. But many a young farmer 
stays in town, hanging around pool halls 
and bowling alleys, sometimes starting 
enough of a brawl in one of the beer 
parlors to make the two night cops step 
in and warn them to shut up or go home. 
They hang around sometimes, talking and 
drinking and eating hamburgers and pop- 
corn till dawn, and drive back to their 
farms as the sun comes up hot on the flat 
horizon. 


BoTH SIDES OF THE TRACKS 


Home across the tracks and along the 
unpaved streets of the gashouse section 
and Iceburg (after a family named Ice) 
go hard-faced, discouraged men and 
slattern women carrying dirty sleeping 
children. They walk without talking and 
go silently into their dark, unpainted 
shacks. They are the shiftless, the im- 
provident of the town, and many of their 
names appear on the County Poor Relief 
and WPA rolls. They rent their ram- 
shackle houses for four or five dollars a 
month or live in tar-paper shanties they 
have built in vacant lots. Not all of 
Rochester's poor live in one section; they 
are pretty well scattered around the edges 
of town, and the one Negro, one-armed 
Bob Rickman, lives over an old store 
building on North Main, alone since his 
white wife died. He picks up odd jobs 
here and there and he is an accepted part 
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of life in Rochester. He was born here, 
went to school here, and on the street 
people speak to him in as friendly tones 
as they use to anyone else in town. 

To the frame bungalows and two- 
family houses in the southeast section and 
fanning out all along the fringe of the 
swell part of town come the laborers— 
but half of them are unemployed—and 
the clerks and skilled workers, the small 
businessmen and the retired farmers. 
Among them are a few foreigners, but 
most of them are of the English, Scotch, 
and German stock that came to Rochester 
a hundred years ago from western New 
England, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
They are solid citizens of Rochester, 
thrifty and simple and conservative, 
church members and good neighbors. 
They come back to modest comfortable 
homes set behind the row of trees along 
the street in patches of ground big 
enough for vegetable gardens out back. 

The 500 Rochester laborers’ families 
may live on as little as $500 a year. 
Rents are as low as $5 a month (average 
for the whole town is only $17). Clothes 
are cheap, and the biggest expense is 
food, which costs as much as it does in 
Chicago or any midwestern city. These 
families drive old cars, and the women 
take in washing or sewing, and the chil- 
dren deliver papers after school, or knock 
on the screen doors of big houses to ask 
can they cut the lawn for a quarter. It 
is in this group that most of the com- 
paratively large number of divorces oc- 
cur (32 in 1935). 

Above the laborers but, like them, a 
solid part of the base of Rochester’s social 
pyramid are the three or four hundred 
moderately well-to-do families, the clerks 
and little shopkeepers and retired farmers, 
who have incomes of from $1,000 to 
$2,500 aeyear, who belong to lodges in- 
stead of clubs, who drive their cars for 


three years instead of one, who play soft. 
ball and pool instead of golf and bridge, 
who may or may not own their own 
homes. 

And at the top of the pyramid are the 
hundred or more families with incomes 
ranging from $2,500 to $5,000 (maybe 
three or four of them have as much as 
$10,000) who live in the best section 
of town and belong to the “best” (Bap- 
tist and Methodist) churches and own 
their own homes—tich with stained- 
glass windows and overstuffed chairs and 
damask drapes and marble statuettes— 
and their cottages at the lake and late- 
model cars. They buy their clothes in 
Chicago and they may go to Florida in 
the winter or to New York for a week 
of theatres. Their men go fishing and 
hunting. Their children take music les- 
sons and go, when they leave high school, 
to Indiana State or Purdue or DePauw or 
Northwestern. The heads of these fa- 
milies have in most cases inherited their 
businesses and professions, along with 
their homes and beliefs and social stand- 
ing, from their parents. They are the 
prominent citizens, the leaders, of the 
town. 


SUNDAY ACTIVITIES 


Driving around the back road to the 
level, nine-hole golf course by the Coun- 
try Club, rocking on the porches, wading 
and swimming out to the raft on Lake 
Manitou, are many of the members of 
the Rochester churches on a summer Sun- 
day morning. They would have gone in 
to the services if it hadn’t been such a 
nice day, if they hadn’t planned a steak 
fry for the children over on the Big Hill. 
The Catholics, most of them summer 
people, do go in to Mass, and some of 
the older Rochester people, trustees and 
presidents of the aid societies, drive in 
and take their accustomed places at the 
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other churches. The choirs sing to half- 


) filled pews and benches, and the pastors 


urge the members to make a greater ef- 


' fort to attend in the future. The smaller 


churches, to which the farmers and the 
less fashionable people belong, are well 
attended even on pleasant summer Sun- 
day mornings, and the members of their 
flocks do not rush for their cars after 
the service to hurry back out to the lake. 
Early Monday morning the merchants 
and professional men drive in from their 
lake cottages to their stores and offices. 


ROCHESTER PHYSICIANS 


Dr. Milton Leckrone, the town sur- 
geon, and his wife go in together to the 
hospital on Pontiac Street across from 
the high school. Dr. Leckrone came from 
Dr. Crile’s clinic in Cleveland ten years 
ago. Subsequently he bought the hos- 
pital and has done so well that he has 
been able to build a new and modernly 
equipped hospital in front of the old 
building—a hospital for Rochester to 
boast about, for even larger towns to 
envy. Mrs. Leckrone did the decorating 
last year. She runs the housekeeping and 
accounting departments. Patients pay $42 
a week for a private room with bath and 
service and $18 for a bed in a ward. 
Allowing for charity patients Dr. Leck- 
rone about breaks even on the running 
of the hospital. He comes out ahead 
thcugh on surgical work. A major opera- 
tion costs from $100 to $150. 

Dr. Leckrone is the only surgeon in 
Rochester, but any of the eight general 
practitioners may bring his patients to 
the hospital. These include the county 
health officer and the city health officer 
and official circus doctor. They charge 
$25 or $30 to deliver a baby, $1 for an 
office call, $2 for a house call, and $3 
for a night call. About one-third of all 
their cases are charity, and about two- 
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thirds of the non-charity patients pay their 
bills. A physician who does $7,500 worth 
of business in a year is doing well. 


THE TOWN NEWSPAPER 


From his towered frame house Hugh 
Barnhart walks four blocks to the News- 
Sentinel Building. His progress is slow 
because he’s the Democratic candidate for 
Congress and he stops and talks to the 
filling station attendant, to the loafers 
sitting around the courthouse square, to 
Judge Ewing, the justice of the peace, 
standing on the corner. Hugh goes into 
the newspaper office, sits in his little room 
at the end of the front office and goes 
through the mail. Having no secretary 
he dictates a couple of letters to the 
society editor, and then talks to her 
about getting another girl to help with 
the society and club notes. What the 
subscribers want—3,032 in the county, 
including the 1,103 in town—is the local 
stuff, the social and club notes, births, 
deaths, fires, accidents, that they can't 
get from the Chicago and Indianapolis 
papers, or over the radio. 

Out in the editorial room Don Carl- 
son, the sports editor, is telling the re- 
porter about the Merchants’ game out 
at the city park ball field yesterday and 
Hugh comes out to look at the pictures 
Don took at the tourist camp. He looks 
into the cubbyhole back of Don's desk, 
where the City Editor, Van Trump, with 
earphones clamped to his head, is taking 
down the United Press dispatches, dic- 
tated from Indianapolis over the P. N. T. 
(Private News Telephone— “‘pony ser- 
vice” to the trade). Later in the day, 
about two o'clock, Van Trump will be 
clearing the last U. P. bulletins and taking 
final copy to the composing room, and, 
between four and five o'clock, the papers 
will come off the flat-bed press. Hugh 
goes back to the job-printing department 
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—where most of the money is made. He 
talks to the staff artist about the city- 
council meeting next week and jokes him 
about being a Communist and still a Re- 
publican member of the council. The 
latter retorts that even Marx or John 
Reed would have a tough time operating 
in Rochester, and after all he isn’t a real 
Communist, just wants to see things de- 
cent and honest. He tells Hugh about 
his son’s graduating from high school 
with honors and getting a scholarship to 
DePauw. He’s smart, the kid, not afraid 
to say he’s a pacifist, and likes to monkey 
around with Shakespeare and the like. 
Hugh goes back to his office and sits 
at the desk under the picture of his 
father who consolidated the News and 
the Republican and the Sentinel and 
founded the telephone company and 
was Congressman from the district. He 
knocks out an editorial on the dangers 
of careless driving, hands the copy to the 
city editor, and goes off up the street to 
the office of the locally owned telephone 
‘company of which he is president. Be- 
fore he goes in to see the manager he 
steps into the back room where four girls 
sit up at the switchboard and talks to 
Belle Bernetha, the chief operator. She 
was “central” on the day the office 
opened in 1896 and she’s been on the job 
ever since. While she talks to Hugh one 
of the girls turns to say that nobody 
answers at Shafers’ and Miss Bernetha 
tells her to ring Brackett’s or Ruh’s drug- 
store. Hugh leaves her and goes to the 
desk of the manager, who is also presi- 
dent of the Rochester Kiwanis Club. 


ROCHESTER'’S KIWANIS CLUB 
Sixty-five of the leading men of 
Rochester belong to Kiwanis, meet to- 
gether in joking familiarity at noon every 
Wednesday in the basement of the Cof- 
fee Shop. Pastor Stine leads the opening 
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song, Boost Kiwanis, and follows it with 
the first and last stanzas of America. One 
of the other ministers asks the blessing 
and the members sit down at the long 
horseshoe table, eat the regular thirty-five. 
cent dinner quickly. The president strikes 
the bell for attention and turns the meet. 
ing over to the vice president, one of the 
town’s prominent lawyers. He welcomes 
the out-of-town guests who have come 
over from Winamac because they had to 
miss the last meeting at home, and in- 
troduces the speaker, the manual-training 
teacher at the local high school, who gives 
a short talk on his work. There are a 
few questions and another song, I Want 
a Girl or Wah-Hoo. 

Though the members of Kiwanis are 
in a joking mood today, there are times 
when they work seriously, along with the 
city council and the News-Sentinel, to try 
to persuade some outside industry to lo- 
cate in Rochester. There doesn’t seem 
to be any reason why a factory shouldn't 
do well here. Rents are low, and so are 
wages—you can hire a day laborer for 
$1 or $1.50 a day, and skilled labor 
doesn’t run over three or four dollars. 
There is good transportation. Although 
the Erie ticket agent checks out only two 
passenger trains a day, and the Nickel! 
Plate operates none, there is freight 
service on both railroads, and the high- 
ways run in every direction. It just never 
seems to have been a lucky place for 
industries.*, Plenty have tried and failed, 
the soap factory, brewery, ladder com- 
pany, nipple works, the bridge company, 
and a dozen more. The biggest businesses 
in town now (both of them extensions 
of agriculture) are the Armour Creamery, 
which employs a hundred men and does 
$1,000,000 worth of business in a year, 
and the canning factory, which packs 
$250,000 worth of peas and corn in the 
summer season. The only outside money 
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ROCHESTER STATISTICS 


Population ....--.--eseeeeeeeeeeees 3,518 
Porsigm BOER 2.2... ccsccsscosvesees 34 
Foreign parentage .........esseeeess 211 
N@QroeS --- eee ee eee ee ee ee eeeees 1 
Number of families ...........-..-- 1,090 
Average size family ................ 3.2* 
Unemployed | si debchehanenstenve ce 236 
al number of dependents ...... 944 
Gua poke ome Feivoed eo dawanvens ks 1,500 
ee eee 50 
CE MMEED svccscecsereessesess 44 
Marriages (1935) .......-.0eeeeeeee 224 
I. cnc dodswees eetesse 32 
Telephone subscribers .............-. 1,010 
Newspaper subscribers .............. 1,103 
Radio EE. « chetdn dees conse 1,000 
CE hdc cctectweke eed aenroes< 1,200 
IND cca ccc cccseteasereses 625 
Se at ctenvsatescatinsvenas 460 
Average value of home...........-.. $2,500 
Average rental (monthly)............ $17 
Tax rate per $100 ..........----0ees $3.85 
CE ak ns sdwwnetshonssectes 9 
CIID, oo. vd ccescenesscves 88 
Hospitals .......-2.ccecccncsecceees 1 
ce ne nhekeeneenenents 9 
ce Uwe babes na unges 3 
Yearly net sales of all stores ...... $1,466,000 
Yearly payroll ..........0.eeee0es $225,000 
Total beak qpeenite Wee, Pte $1,420,000 
*Average U. S. family......ccccecerecsceccncvees 3-5 


A ROCHESTER BUDGET 
. for a well-to-do family (neh. father, and 
two children) with an income of $2,000 a year. 
Taxes (on $4,000 house and lot)........ $ 76 





Taxes (personal property)............. 15 
Life insurance ($10,000).............-- 226 
SE cod duwhas 044066 ase0 45 
Car ( ag expenses and amortization).. 200 
a rere 110 
Rent ay ng ees “9a 150 
Country Club dues. .........-- sss eeeee 25 
Lodge (Knights al Pythias) cies «3 6 
Water (from — system)......... 6 

—— (four-party line $1.50 per 

Gas — electricity (Northern Indiana 
EY CE ccbcgbaevedsccdussece 110 
et acun sc evbbb saan seas ees 540 
Entertainment and travel ............-- 4 

SC denS DAKO S WO RED UES SE Oeeees 1 

Doctors and medicine...........-.-+-+- 50 
$1,962 





comes from the lake trade in summer and 
the circus in winter. The circus has 


brought a new winter population of lions 
and tigers and white horses, and 150 
people—including the owners, and Clyde 
Beatty himself. The Kiwanians feel that 
the circus has put Rochester on the map. 


They felt it so strongly that they all went 
up to Chicago for the opening last spring, 
and they welcome the owners and princi- 
pal performers into their social life. But 
the circus isn’t exactly an industry, and 
everyone would like to see a nice big 
factory go up on the edge of town. 

The Kiwanians do not forget that the 
lack of industry is, in a way, a blessing. 
There are almost no foreigners in town, 
there is no labor trouble, there are no 
unions (except a barbers’ union), 
agitators, and no Communists. And cer- 
tainly business is good now, filling sta- 
tions and garages raking in money, cars 
selling at the rate of one a day, and farm 
machinery selling as well as it did in 
1929. Chain grocers do about $75,000 
worth of business a year, independents 
about $40,000, drugstores and shoestores 
$35,000. There’s nothing the matter 
with business. 


THE SHADOW OF RELIEF 


But how about the property tax of 
$3.85 per $100 assessed value? A dollar 
goes to the city, the rest to state and 
county. It’s a high tax—higher than 
usual—because of the eighty-eight-cent 
poor-relief tax. On the surface it seems 
as if most people had gone back to work, 
but the fact is there are still a lot of 
men unemployed, 236 heads of families, 
more than a fifth of the total number. 
You don’t think about them as much as 
you did three or four years ago because 
they're almost all on federal rolls. One 
hundred and forty men getting $40 a 
month from WPA for working at the 
fish hatchery and decorating the court- 
house, twenty-five men black-topping the 
state roads for PWA, and only seventy- 
one families left on local relief —getting 
a weekly average of $1.75 in food orders 
from the County Poor Relief office. Go 
over some day to WPA headquarters, in 
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a vacated brick mansion, and you'll see 
them coming in for clothes, sitting, wait- 
ing in chairs in the high-ceilinged, gilt- 
corniced rooms. 

A lot of these unemployed men used 
to work for the bridge company before 
it folded up, and a lot of the old ones 
have been pushed out of jobs by the 
young fellows who, ten years ago, would 
have gone up to South Bend or to De- 
troit or Chicago. Maybe the new security 
thing, the old-age pensions, will fix some 
of them up, but the commissioners aren't 
straightened out yet on how that’s going 
to work. And taxes aren’t going down in 


a hurry. 


LADIES AND LEISURE 


While the men run their businesses 
and discuss the affairs of the town, the 
women are just as busy in their ways. 
The housewives having done their chores 
are ready to get into their cars and go 
shopping downtown. They order their 
groceries, match a piece of silk, or look 
for new packs of cards and score pads, 
and turn around the square to the black 
and chromium Modernistic Beauty Shop. 

During the afternoon many of the 
women will be playing contract bridge. 
Or they may be at a meeting of the D. 
A. R. or the Woman’s Club or the 
Parent-Teachers Association or the Tri 
Kappa Sorority or any one of the study 
clubs. The ladies will gather in the home 
of one of the members, listen to the 
minutes and the committee reports, sit 
back in their chairs to hear a paper on 
“Legends of History,” or “What Price 
Liberty?”, or a review of a current best 
seller. 

Book reviews at the club meetings and 
an occasional musical program given by 
the high-school quartet or a soloist from 
out of town keep up the interest in music 
and books. The Woman's Club used to 


OCCUPATIONS 


devote a whole year to the study of one 
subject, Japan one year, Germany another, 
Russia, art, Indiana; and the members 
have always been active in the cultural 
life of the town. It was this club that 
got the Carnegie Foundation to put up 
money for the establishment of the public 
library. The members of the club stil] 
keep pretty close track of what goes on 
at the library, and they, or anyone else 
in town, may have an indecent book re- 
moved from the public shelves by regis- 
tering a complaint with the librarian. 

These censored books, which may still 
be read by inquiring adults, include: 
Elmer Gantry, All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Growth of the Soil, and Margaret 
Sanger’s Happiness in Marriage. But 
there aren’t many requests for them. The 
books most often stamped and passed out 
over the counter are western and detec- 
tive stories, with Zane Grey leading all 
the rest. There is a steady demand for 
standard works: Dickens, Dumas, Shake- 
speare, Churchill, Wells, Kipling, Jane 
Austen; and the movies last year started 
a run on David Copperfield and Anna 
Karenina. There is no copy of War and 
Peace on the shelves, no Hemingway, no 
Faulkner, no Caldwell, no Virginia 
Woolf. Thomas Wolfe is there, uncen- 
sored but seldom read. 

The book review at the club this after- 
noon may be on the biography of Van 
Gogh, Lust for Life, or one of the cur- 
rent best selling novels. The ladies 
listen attentively; they are all interested 
in the book and some of them will read 
it. The talk drifts from books to educa- 
tion, to the high-school graduation. In 
another year Professor Whitmer will re- 
tire after thirty years as superintendent of 
the two grade schools and the joint high 
school. He is a good man, working right 
along with the Ministerial Association, 
keeping the academic standing of the 
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Rochester schools high in the State ranks. 

Several of the women at the club meet- 
ing were teachers before they were mar- 
ried and it is still hard for them to realize 
that nothing serious will happen if they 
are heard talking openly about the theory 
of evolution or seen smoking a cigarette 
in public. 

Back from their afternoon club meet- 
ings, the society women eat a sandwich 
or a salad, change into evening chif- 
fon or lace, and start off for a dessert 
supper in one of the big houses on South 
Main. When the dessert has been eaten, 
the lace cloths are removed and progres- 
sive bridge begins. 


THE MEN AND THEIR TOWN 


While the women gather at dessert 
suppers, the men are at home reading the 
papers, or bowling, or at the Masonic 
Temple, playing bridge or billiards, 
smoking, talking about basketball, golf, 
fishing, politics, and business. There are 
many lodges in town, but the rooms of 
the Masons come closest to being a social 
gathering place. Here the merchants can 
meet and talk and play, and the same 
friendly town-boosting spirit prevails that 
is so evident at the luncheon meetings 
of the Kiwanis Club. 

They are not boosters in the loud Bab- 
bitt sense of the word. They may even 
complain—about taxes and the cost of 
municipal heat, and the hardness of the 
water pumped from the city wells, and 


the lack of industry. But deep under- 
neath is a real love of their town and 
the country that surrounds it, the wind- 
ing Tippecanoe River with its border of 
elms and sycamores, the river road where 
cars are parked on a summer night, and 
the rolling wooded hills beyond. They 
are conscious of their surroundings and 
their land and their history and their 
families and their neighbors as no city 
dweller can be. Almost unconsciously 
conscious. They do not realize these 
things by the reasoning effort of thought, 
but by close, inevitable proximity and 
association. 

They have lived here in Rochester all 
their lives and even those who would 
like a chance to get away (and many of 
them would) never miss a chance to point 
out the beauty of the trees along the 
streets, the size of the Methodist Church, 
the evergreens in the old cemetery, the 
hospital, the high school, the 65,000 
ducks at the Armour farm, and the oil 
painting of the woodland scene in the 
library. They like to joke about Shel- 
ton’s dray horse, Billy, the only horse in 
town, and to say that “Rochester is a 
one-horse town.” They are used to being 
called hicks and Hoosiers and Main 
Streeters, and they don’t care. If any- 
body wants to laugh at them, let him 
laugh. They are proud to live in Indiana, 
proud to live in Fulton County, proud 
to live on the quiet, shaded streets of 


Rochester. 











Occupational Books—a Five-Foot Shelf 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and ANN PAVAN 


Tus VOCATIONAL SHELF 
in the high school, college, or public 
library has become a popular institution. 
Casual inspection of a number of such 
shelves reveals a regrettable absence of 
recent publications, many of which have 
considerable worth. Repeated request to 
NOC for recommended titles has resulted 
in the preparation of the following list*® 
of books, pamphlets, and bibliographies 
containing information about a wide 
range of occupations. 

The list is presented in three groups 
for the convenience of the smaller insti- 
tutions and others with limited resources. 
Arrangement within the groups is alpha- 
betical by author. 

Group I is intended to provide the 
widest possible range of useful informa- 
tion at a minimum cost of $10.75. 

Group II contains additional titles 
which will extend the range of occupa- 
tions covered, and the adequacy of the in- 
formation concerning them. The publi- 
cations in Group II cost $14.10, the total 
cost of Groups I and II thus being slightly 
less than $25.00. 

Group III, which extends the list still 
further, brings the total cost to approxi- 
mately $100. 

The publications listed are of three 


*Readers of OCCUPATIONS are offered herewith 
a second five-foot shelf of books. In our last 
issue (November, 1936, pp. 132-136) appeared 
a selected list of recommended books on the theory 
and practice of vocational guidance. The present 
list is devoted almost entirely to publications con- 
taining occupatidhal information, and is arranged 
in preferential groups to suit the convenience of 
libraries with limited budgets. 


types: books and pamphlets containing in- 
formation about specific occupations, bibli- 
ographies through which may be located 
other useful publications not included in 
the list, and a few general books of closely 
related subject matter. The list does not 
include anything published prior to 1930, 
nor any single publication costing more 
than a dollar unless it covers more than 
one occupation. When book length ma- 
terial on a single occupation is desired, 
it is suggested that reference be made to 
the Occupational Index (included in 
Group I) and that the book found most 
appropriate to the immediate problem be 
purchased and added to the vocational 
section of the library. 


Group I 
Bennett, G. Vernon, and Older, Frank E. 
Occupational Orientation. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Society for Se mere Research, 
University of Southern California, 1931. Pp. 
609. $2.75. 

The occupations covered have been grouped 
into 24 families: animal husbandry, plant agri- 
culture, food and shelter, textile-clothing pur- 
suits, building and construction, technical wood- 
working, metal trades, electricity, art, printing 
and publishing, chemistry and mining, trans- 
portation, selling and merchandising, finance and 
accounting, clerical vocations, music, acting and 
entertaining, teaching, platform and pulpit, liter- 
rary and library work, law, public protection, 
health and healing, social service. “Several oc- 
cupations in each family have been given exten- 
sive treatment. Others have been given brief 
attention. Still others could be mentioned only 
by name or not at all.” 

Filene, Catherine, editor. Careers for 
Women. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 
Pp. 620. $3.00. Revised edition. 

A symposium of articles by leaders in their 
fields. Over 150 occupations, under 23 classifi- 
cations. Articles cover such information as scope 
of work, training necessary, financial return, quali- 
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OCCUPATIONAL BOOKS—A FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


fications for success, advantages and disadvantages, 
supply and demand, opportunity for advancement, 
suggested reading. 


Occupational Index. New York, National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue. 
Annual subscription rate $5.00. 

The only complete bibliographical guide to cur- 
rent literature describing occupational opportuni- 
ties, requirements, and training. Each reference 
is annotated. Covers books, U. S. Government 
publications, pamphlets, and more than a hundred 
periodicals. Issued monthly. 


Group II 


Barrett, Theodore, compiler. What about 
Jobs? 1936. Pasadena, California, we 
L. Hasseltine. Pp. 246. $1.00. Revised edi- 
tion. 

Results of a study conducted by the Los An- 
geles City School Department to determine what 
employers require of graduates. Book I: “Today's 
Job Situation”; Book II: “Preparing for the 
Job”; Book Ill: “Getting a Job”; Book IV: 
“Success on the Job”; Book V: “Personality in 
Business”; Book VI: “Answers to Common 
Questions.” 


Bennett, Wilma, compiler. Occupations and 
Vocational Guidance: a Source List f 
Pamphlet Material. New York, H. W. Wil- 
son, 1936. Pp. 123. $1.25. Second edition 
revised. 

A comprehensive buying list of pamphlets on 
occupations and vocational guidance, covering pub- 
lications of the federal government, state depart- 
ments of education, city school systems, colleges, 
service clubs, private educational organizations, 
professional associations, libraries, etc. The title, 
author (if known), date, paging, and price (if 
stated) are given for each pamphlet. 


Cooley, Robert L.; Rodgers, Robert H.; and 
Belman, Harry S. My Life Work [4 vol- 
umes}: (1) Building and Metal Trades, Pp. 
218. $1.75; (2) Office and Store Occupa- 
tions, Pp 153. $1.50; (3) Printing and Ser- 
vicing Trades, Pp. 167. $1.50; (4) Repre- 
sentative Industries, Pp. 241. $1.75. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1936. Price of set 
$6.00. 

Detailed analyses of individual occupations. 
Importance of the occupation to society, tools and 
materials used, conditions of work, future of the 
occupation, qualifications required, education and 
training necessary, and chances for promotion. 
Crawford, Albert, and Clement, Stuart H. 
The Choice of an Occupation. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. 495. $3.00. 

Includes over seventy occupations of interest 
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to college men, considering such points as phases 
of the work, remuneration, training, qualifications 


Greenleaf, Walter. Guidance Leaflets. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, 
1931. 5 cents each. U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education publications. 
Each leaflet describes the nature of the occu 
pation, opportunities, compensation, state exami- 
nation requirements, educational requisites, where 
a training is offered. Leaflets on the 
ollowing professional occupations have been pub- 
lished: 
Art. 1932. 
Architecture. 


Law. 1932. 13 pp 
Librarianship. 1932. 9 
PP 
Mechanical 
img. 1932. 11 pp 
Medicine. 1931. 14 pp 
Music. 1931. 15 pp 


13 pp. 

1932. 9 
PP. 

Chemistry and Chemi- Engineer- 
cal Engineering. 1932. 
14 pp. 

Civil Engineering. 1932 
11 pp. Nursing. 1932. 12 pp 

Dentistry. 1932. 10 pp. Optometry. 1934. 11 

Electrical Engineering. pp. 

1932. 11 pp. Osteopathy. 1935. 7 pp 
Forestry. 1932. 11 pp. Pharmacy. 1932. 16 pp 
Home Economics. 1932. Veterinary Medicine. 

14 pp. 1931. 9 pp. 
Journalism. 1932. 6 pp. 


National Occupational Conference. Apprai- 
sals and Abstracts of the Available Literature 
of Various Occupations. New York, National 
Occupational Conference, 1936. 10 cents 
each. 


Each appraisal and abstract covers duties, abili- 
ties essential to success, preparation necessary, en- 
trance, rewards, number employed in the occupa- 
tion, future trend of employment, advantages and 
disadvantages, sources of further information; and 
also includes a comprehensive, critical, annotated 
bibliography. The following have been pub- 
lished: 

Auto Mechanics by 
Claire Chalaron and by 
Marion Moise. 7 pp pp 


Architecture 
Litwiller. 8 


Landscape 
Earl 


Banking by Irving O 
Scott. 7 pp. 

Beauty Culture by C. J 
Hyslup. 5 p 
Bookkeeping 


. Vera 
Rooney. 8 pp. 

City and County Man- 
agement by Edith E. 


Pence. 7 pp. 
Dental Hygiene by 
Chase Going Wood- 
house. 11 pp. 
Dietetics by Cleo Murt- 
land. 9 pp. 

Electrical Installation 
and Maintenance in 
Buildings by Mortimer 
Cassileth. 9 pp. 
Farming by A. W. Gib- 
son. 7 pp. 


Letter Carrier by Mary 
P. Corre. 7 pp 
Machinist by S. N. 
Horton. 6 pp 
Mechanical Drafting by 
A. J. Miller. 7 pp 
Painting by Herbert 
Meyer and Lillian D. 
Allen. 10 pp 
Plumbing by Charles 
A. and William L 
Prosser. 8 pp 

Police Officer by Vir- 
gil E. Dickson. 6 pp 
Rural Teacher by O. 
Latham Hatcher. 9 pp. 
Undertaker by T. Ar- 
nold Hill. 8 pp. 
Vocational Counselor 
by Harry D. Kitson. 
7 pp. 
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Group IIl 


Commonwealth Educational Research Bureau. 
The Commonwealth Vocational-Guidance 
Monographs. Chicago, Commonwealth Book 
Company, 1933-1934. $12.50 per set; 75 
cents each. 

A series of monographs describing nature of the 
work, conditions in the industry, positions in the 
field, where to find employment, qualifications, 
working conditions, education and training, earn- 
ings, professional associations, related occupa- 
tions. The following have appeared: 

My Life's Work. 16 pp. Mortician. 11 pp. 
Air-Conditioning. 19 Office-Machine Opera- 


pp. tion. 16 pp. 

Auto and Garage Ser- Pathological Techni- 
vice. 14 pp. cian. 21 pp. 

Baking. 14 pp. Personnel Management. 
Barbering. 11 pp. 17 pp 


Beauty-Culture. 15 pp. Photography. 14 pp. 
Catering and Restau- Postal Service. 15 pp. 
rant-Management. 18 Printing Salesmanship. 
PP. 14 pp. 
Chain-Store Mamnager- Radio and Television. 
ship. 16 pp 

note wt 13 pp. 
Circulating-Library 
Management. 10 pp. 
Dressmaking and Alter- 


23 pp. 
Retail Meat-Dealer. 16 


PP- 
Secretaryship. 13 pp. 
Social Service. 28 pp. 


ations. 16 pp. W atch-Making and 
Jewelry Designing and Watch-Repairing. 24 
Engraving. 16 pp. pp. 
Mechanical Dentistry. 

10 pp. 


Everett, Faye Philip, and others. The Col- 
ored Situation: a Book of Vocational and 
Civic Guidance for the Negro Youth. Bos- 
ton, Meador Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 
312. $2.00. 


Includes vocational discussions by outstanding 
Negroes on race relations and the vocations of 
Negroes. Gives opportunities for Negroes in 
agriculture, business, law, funeral directing, insur- 
ance, culinary vocations, mechanic arts, technical 
vocations, electrical engineering, applied science, 
journalism, medicine, nursing, Pullman industry, 
religious vocations, teaching, the theatre. Con- 
cludes with a digest of vocational opportunities 
in certain professions and occupations in commerce 
and industry. 

Gardiner, Glenn L. How You Can Get a 
Job. New York, Harper Brothers, 1934. Pp. 
188. $1.50. 

A pees book outlining systematic proce- 
dure for getting a job. 

Institute for Research. Careers. Chicago, In- 
stitute for Research, 1930. 75 cents each. 

A series of monographs describing opportuni- 
ties, educational, requirements, personal qualifica- 
tions, nature of ‘the work, state requirements, ad- 


vantages and disadvantages, and expected income. 
The following monographs are available: 


Selecting a Career. 
1930. 16 pp. 
Accountancy. 1930. 16 


PP. 
Acoustical Engineering. 
1931. 16 pp. 
Advertising. 1931. 20 


pp. 

Air Conditioning. 1935. 
16 pp. 

Anima Husbandry. 
1931. 20 pp. 
Architecture. 1931. 16 


pp. 
Aviation. 1931. 24 pp. 
Banking. 1931. 20 pp. 
Beauty-Shop Manage- 
ment. 1935. 16 pp. 
Biological Work. 1930. 


16 pp. 
Book-Store Operation. 
1935. 16 pp. 


Chemistry and Chemi- 
cal Engineering. 1931. 
20 pp. 

Civil Engineering. 1930. 


12 pp. 

Clay Working. 1931. 
16 pp. 

Commercial and Indus- 
trial Art. 1931. 12 pp. 
Commercial and Trade 
Association Secretary- 
ship. 1935. 24 pp. 
Construction Contract- 
ing. 1935. 20 pp. 
Consular and Foreign 
Trade Services of the 
United States. 1930. 
16 pp. 
Criminological Work. 
1931. 16 pp. 

Diesel Engine Careers. 
1935. 12 pp. 
Dietetics. 1931. 20 pp. 
Diplomatic Service. 
1931. 16 pp. 
Dramatic Art. 1931. 20 


PP. 
Dry-Cleaning Industry. 
1936. 24 pp. 
Electrical Engineering. 
1931. 16 pp. 
Farm Management. 
1935. 20 pp. 
— Industry. 1935. 
2 ‘ 
Forestry. 1930. 20 pp. 
Garage Management. 
1935. 20 pp. 
General Agriculture. 
1930. 20 pp. 
Geological Work. 1931. 
12 pp. 
Government Service. 
1935. 24 pp. 
Home Economics. 1931. 
20 pp. 


Horticulture. 1930. 20 
PP. — 
Hospital Managemen: 


1931. 20 pp. 
Hotel Managemen:. 
1931. 16 pp. 


Insurance. 1931. 20 pp 
Interior Decoration 
1930. 16 pp. 
Investment Banking. 
1930. 20 pp. 
Journalism. 1931. 16 


Pp. 
Laboratory Technician 
1936. 16 pp. 
Landscape Architecture 
1931. 16 pp. 

Law. 1930. 16 pp. 
Librarianship. 1930. 20 


Pp. : 

Manufacturing. 1931 
16 pp. 

Mechanical Engineer. 
img. 1931. 20 pp. 
Medicine. 1931. 24 pp 

Merchandising. 1931 


20 pp. 
Mortuary Operation 
1936. 24 pp. 


Music. 1930. 12 pp. 

Nursing. 1931. 24 pp 
Optometry. 1930. 8 pp 
Osteopathy. 1931. 12 


PP. 
Personnel Work. 1931 
16 pp. 

Petroleum Industry. 
1935. 16 pp. 
Pharmacy. 1931. 16 pp 

Photography. 1931. 16 


PP. 

Physical Education 
1930. 16 pp. 
Private and Social 
Secretaryship. 1935. 
16 pp. 

Publishing. 1930. 20 


PP- 

Radio. 1935. 16 pp. 
Recreation Leadership 
1931. 16 pp. 
Restaurant Manage- 
ment. 1936. 24 pp. 
Salesmanship. 1931. 20 


Pp. 
Social Work. 1931. 16 


pp. 
Statistical Work. 1931. 
16 pp. 

Teaching. 1931. 20 pp. 
Trafic Management. 
1935. 16 pp. 
Veterinary Medicine. 
1936. 20 pp. 
Woman's Apparel-Shop 
Management. 1935. 16 
PP. 
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Maule, Frances. She Strives to Conquer. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1934. Pp. 
298. $2.00. 

“To provide the young woman in business— 
and especially the young woman who is just start- 
ing out in business—with an outline of the chief 
requirements of this infinitely complex and baffling 
world, both in behavior and in job requirements.” 
Gives a picture of the present situation in the 
“lines which seem to offer the most, and the best, 
opportunities to women at the present time.” 


Oglesby, Catherine. Business Opportunities 
for Women. New York, Harper Brothers, 
1932. Pp. 297. $2.50. 


Discussion of opportunities in advertising, arts 
and crafts, communication and transportation, cos- 
metics, finance, fashion, government, journalism, 
motion pictures, nutrition, office work, personnel 
work and management, selling, social service, 
stores, the professions. 


Parker, Willard E. Books About Jobs: a 
Bibliography of Occupational Literature. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1936. 
Pp. 402. $3.00. 
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Approximately 8,000 references to literature de- 
scribing opportunities in more than 500 occupa- 
tions. 


Proffitt, Maris M. Private Proprietary and 
Endowed Schools Giving Trade and Indus- 
trial Courses. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 91. 
10 cents. U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1935, No. 8. 


A directory. Courses offered, length of courses, 
number of instructors, enrolment, tuition fees, ad 
mission requirements. Includes corporation schools, 
correspondence schools, and schools offering home 
study courses, private and endowed collegeiate 
schools of technology 


Rosengarten, William. Choosing Your Life 
Work. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936 Pp 
353. $2.50. Revised edition. 


Part I: Means that have been employed to dis- 
cover occupational fitness and promise, and the 
procedure the individual may use to “analyze his 
capacities, aptitudes, and interests, compare them 
with the requirements of representative occupations 
and plan his career accordingly.” Part II: De 
scriptions of forty-three trades and professions 











COUNSELOR’S CORNER 


Practical Suggestions from the Workshop of Experience 


The Albany School Library and Guidance 









LAURA E. FLETCHER 


W nen a certain 


group of books containing valuable ma- 
terial is overlooked for a considerable 
length of time, the alert librarian is 
aroused to action. Such was the case with 
the vocational guidance books* in the Al- 
bany Senior High School Library until re- 
cently. They were not circulating, and for 
this reason, constituted a loss so far as 
library records were concerned. Moreover, 
our students, who had reached an age 
when vocational choice ought to be given 
serious thought, were missing something 
of vital importance to them. We were 
therefore confronted with two questions: 
how did this state of affairs come to exist, 
and what could be done to remedy it? 
Obviously we had a problem of circula- 
tion rather than of collection. 


*Attention of readers is called to the two spe- 
cial bibliographical lists published by Occupa- 
TIONS: “Vocational Guidance—A Five-Foot Shelf,” 
on page 132 of the November, 1936 issue; and 
“Occupational Books—A Five-Foot Shelf,” on 
page 250 of this issue. Vocational Guidance 
Through the Library, by Harry D. Kitson and 
M. R. Lingenfelder (Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1936, rev. ed., 50 cents) should also 
be consulted. 


In our senior high school there are 
two counselors but no course in vocations. 
Accordingly, if our pupils were to read 
occupational books, they would receive 
no credit for them. That, in part, sug- 
gested the answer to our question. The 
first step, then, was to see what could be 
done by way of introducing vocational 
guidance books on supplementary reading 
lists for as many subjects as possible. In 
effecting this the librarian was amazed 
to find the number of subjects with which 
vocational material correlates: English, 
sociology, economics, secretarial practice, 
personal regimen, and career insurance 
(the last two courses are offered by the 
home economics department to girls 
only), to name some of them. 

Before conferring with any teacher, we 
examined the books carefully. There were 
forty titles in all. Some were a little 
dated perhaps, yet all were based on 
sound guidance principles. Thereupon, 
we determined not to discard any but 
to do what we could to brighten them 
up and make an annotated bibliography 
of them. We included the dates of pub- 















ation so that a teacher would not need 
» recommend the older ones if she found 
unsuitable for her purpose. The 
oks were then re-marked with a stylus, 
hellacked, re-catalogued, provided with 
ew book cards—in fact, everything was 
one to improve their physical appear- 
nce. 
We classified these volumes in the li- 
rary as 371.42. They can now be found 
n the catalogue under the subject head- 
P ngs, “Occupations”, or under “Profes- 
sion, Choice of”’. 
The longest and most difficult task fol- 
owed. Each of the forty books had to 
e read so that annotations might be 
made. (Other bibliographies which were 
pbtainable seemed to include annotations 
for only a few of our books.) At last 


fe are ; ;, 
ene he necessary information was gleaned, 
earl d the bibliography was run off on the 
sales school mimeograph machine. 

sug. With bibliographies in hand we ap- 
| The roached the various staff members whom 
Id be W"° hoped to interest: the assistant super- 
ional intendent of the Albany School System, 


the counselors of the Albany Senior High 


-- School, all departmental supervisors, the 














ae principal, and teachers of various sub- 
vhich Wet Each was enthusiastic and readily 
slish agreed to accept these books for reading 
ine list credit. Whenever possible, we spoke 
ance 2 4 faculty member in the library where 
the GWE Could point out the books themselves 
girls which we had labelled and placed on con- 
spicuous shelves. 
ae A great deal of credit for the success 


of our scheme goes to our principal, who 


wer 
© Fdevoted an entire faculty meeting to a 


= discussion of the bibliography and the 
son, |value of the books. Each teacher was 
‘but p8iven_a copy of the bibliography, and, 
rem | 2 addition, we offered to prepare shorter 
phy bibliographies with page references for 
ub- | teachers who requested them. For exam- 


ple, the following list was prepared for 
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the office etiquette unit in secretarial 


practice. 
Davis & Wright.You and your job 
a Careers for 

women 537-540 
Gallagher ...... Vocational gui- 

dance and suc-6-13, 22-38 

cess 66-75, 148-157 
Hunter The girl today, 

the woman to- 

morrow .. 198-225 
aka coud Opportunities of 

today . 204-206 
leet ..... ..Fields of work 

for women 48-63 
a ees She __ strives to 

conquer 
Pn <ovecaead Planning your fu- 

ture 301-306 
Oglesby ........Business oppor- 

tunities for wo- 

men . 184-200 
Ser Vocations for wo- 

men 103-112 
Rosengarten . Choosing your life 

work 260-264 
Toland .........Choosing the 

right career 118-121 
Weaver ........Vocations for 

OE scxveess 20029 


To create interest among our students, 
we planned a series of book reviews for 
our school paper. These were written by 
pupils in the journalism class who were 
thus given an opportunity to prove their 
sales ability. They started with She 
Strives to Conquer by Frances Maule, 
which of course needs very little mention 
to make it go. This procedure, together 
with our personal recommendation of the 
books, has brought unusually good results 
as proved by the following statistics taken 
from our circulation record for the past 


four years: 

Month 1932 1933 1934 1935 
September ......... 21 19 26 46 
EE sé vce dan s'en'e 18 28 24 66 
November ....... 29 53 85 141 
December ....... 27 66 92 150 


This spring we are planning to have 
a more elaborate college exhibit than 
usual, including posters, catalogs, year- 
books, etc. In addition we shall have an 
exhibit of books of fiction and biography 
which deal particularly with the subject of 
vocations. 
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Although our experiment has taken 
considerable time and effort, we feel that 
it has done much toward remedying an 
unfortunate situation. We believe that 
everything which tends to correlate the 


work of the guidance department and the 
library should be done, since these tw 
departments, according to school adminis. 
trators, are destined to play the leading 
rdles in the modern school set-up. ; 


The Play’s the Thing 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DRAMATIZED 


Vocational guidance counselors who 
experience difficulty in reaching large 
numbers of students or parents effectively 
will find excellent opportunities offered 
by the amateur play. One such successful 
medium is reported by Mary J. Drucker, 
vocational counselor at the Western Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Drucker was requested last spring 
to prepare the program for a parents’ 
night. Faced with an unusually heavy 
schedule of classes and counseling, she 
asked the Creative Writers’ Club of the 
school to write a play which would pre- 
sent the guidance spirit to parents of 
eighth grade pupils. 

The script was prepared under Miss 
Drucker’s supervision, and the Senior 
Dramatic Club volunteered to produce the 
play under the direction of the drama 
coach. Given in two scenes under the 
title “Careers,” the play required only 
twenty minutes for presentation. It was 
designed to convey to parents—with last- 
ing impressions—those guidance aims 
and principles which so often are difficult 
to get over in a platform address. 

“It was not a finished dramatic pro- 
duction,” writes Miss Drucker, “but it 
seemed mest adequate for the situation. 
The pupils who wrote the play represent 


average high school students who have 
had contact with guidance and with : 
counselor, directly or indirectly, for about 
four years. They seemed to have caught 
the spirit of vocational guidance. 

“This is one of the ways in which a 
counselor may use school activities effec- 
tively to interpret guidance work and its 
underlying philosophy as well as to gain 
the cooperation of all persons within the 
school.” 

“Careers” opens at the home of the 
senior class president, with thirteen high 
school seniors discussing their occupa- 
tional ambitions after their graduation 
from high school. Each tells what he 
wants to do and why, and some own to 
being guided in their choices by school 
counselor, teachers, or parents. The sec- 
ond scene discloses the same gfoup ten 
years later at a prearranged reunion, and 
each graduate tells how he or she suc- 
ceeded or failed. Characters used repre- 
sented the following occupations: lawyer, 
physician, actress, office worker, mechanic, 
sailor, policeman, chef, musician, com- 
mercial artist, teacher, journalist, nurse, 
and housewife. 

Mimeographed copies of the play script 
are obtainable at moderate charge through 
Miss Drucker. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 














Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 


Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Com- 
mercial High School, York Square, New 
Haven, Connecticut, promptly after each 
meeting or other event. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Capital District of New York 


The Capital District of New York Vo- 
cational Guidance Association held a 
meeting at Troy, on October 23, as part 
of the program of the New York State 
Teachers Convention. Marie McNamara, 
Dean of the Commercial High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut, addressed the 
meeting on the subject, “A Suitable Pro- 
gram of Guidance in the Junior High 
School”. Robert Hoppock, Assistant to 
the Director, National Occupational Con- 
ference, New York City, spoke on the 
topic, “When Should Guidance Begin to 
Function in Our Schools?” 


Cincinnati 

At the September meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Vocational Guidance Association, 
to which Cincinnati teachers and princi- 
pals had been invited, DeWitt S. Morgan, 
Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, was the guest speaker. Mr. 
Morgan developed many valuable ideas 
on educational and vocational guidance in 
his paper, “Essentials of Guidance.” 


LEE EEE Eee 
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The Arsenal Technical Schools have 
long been noteworthy for their varied 
programs which can be combined in many 
ways to provide classes adjusted to the 
needs of each individual student. The 
classes include a particularly large variety 
of academic, practical arts, and Smith- 
Hughes subjects, and are held in a tech- 
nical high school and in sixteen vocational 
high schools for 6,800 boys and girls. 
Attention is given to the needs of each 
student through a well organized advisory 
system and through many interesting 
combinations and adjustments of classes. 


Connecticut 


Jennie Dyers Heiser, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Research, Connecticut State Col- 
lege, and Robert Hoppock, Assistant to 
the Director, National Occupational Con- 
ference, were the guest speakers at the 
luncheon meeting of the Connecticut Vo- 
cational Guidance Association held at the 
Hartford Public High School, on October 
30, as one of the meetings of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers Convention. Mrs. 
Heiser reported on a follow-up study 
made of high-school seniors in 1936 and 
detailed the proposed Connecticut State 
cooperative testing program. Dr. Hop- 
pock discussed “Sources of Occupational 
Information.” 


Detroit 
Frederick B. Fisher, well known lec- 
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turer and minister of the First Methodist 
Church, Detroit, was the speaker at the 
first fall meeting of the Guidance Associa- 
tion of Detroit and Vicinity. Mr. Fisher 
compared very vividly the guidance prob- 
lems of the United States with those of 
Russia, India, Germany, and other coun- 
tries. He spoke of the United States as 
the only international country in the 
world, and for this reason stated that 
unity in standards was impossible. 

The October meeting was held jointly 
with the Michigan Educational Associa- 
tion, and the November meeting was ad- 
dressed by C. F. Hirshfeld, Chief of Re- 
search, Detroit Edison Company, on the 
subject, “The Engineer and What He 


District of Columbia 


Leona C. Buchwald, President of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, addressed the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association of the District of Col- 
umbia at its first fall meeting which was 
held at McKinley High School on Octo- 
ber 27. 

Charles W. Sylvester, Director of Vo- 
cational Education of the Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools, spoke at the second meeting 
held in the auditorium of the National 
Education Association building on the 
evening of November 10. 

On January 12 the Association will 
hold a panel discussion on the problems 
of guidance in the high schools of the 
District of Columbia, with some high 
school students on the panel presenting 
their points of view. 

The programs for the meetings in 
March and April are still to be an- 
nounced, but at the luncheon meeting on 
May 8, the newly elected officers will be 
installed and there will be presented a 


report on “A Course of Study in Gui- 
dance for the Junior High Schools of 


Washington, D. C.” This report, to be 
recommended to the Board of Education 
for adoption, has been in course of prepa- 
ration by a committee of the association 
for more than a year-and-a-half, and is 
expected to be a real contribution to the 
guidance program of Washington. 


New Orleans 


For the next few months convention 
plans for the meetings of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association will be 
the major topic of interest and activity 
in the New Orleans Branch of the 
NVGA. The first meeting of the sea- 
son was held on the evening of Tuesday, 
October 6, in the public library audi- 
torium with an address by Mary H. S. 
Hayes, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment, The National Youth Administra- 
tion, Washington, and a former NVGA 
president. 

Dr. Hayes had come to New Orleans 
to confer with a number of local groups 
about establishing a junior placement 
service coordinated with the Louisiana 
Employment Service. Her address was an 
interesting summary of the activities of 
the National Youth Administration, 
which, as she stressed, is a decentralized 
organization, formed to cooperate with 
existing groups. Vocational guidance con- 
ferences, radio addresses on occupations, 
and extension of library services in rural 
communities were among the activities de- 
tailed by Dr. Hayes. 

Emma Pritchard Cooley, Secretary of 
the New Orleans branch, who is serving 
as convention chairman for the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations and for the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, announced the ap- 
pointment of committee chairmen and 
rapidly outlined the committee’s plans for 
entertainment of visitors next February. 
An event of particular interest will be the 
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reception and pageant in Jackson Square 
and adjacent historic buildings on the 
evening of Friday, February 19, 1937. 
The local committee expressed the hope 
that the NVGA program commit- 
tee will arrange to have its luncheon and 
dinner meetings in the restaurants, court- 
yards, and tea-rooms of the famous Vieux 
Carré, of New Orleans. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, James J. A. 
Fortier; first vice-president, L. C. Simon; 
second vice-president, A. J. Sarre; secre- 
tary, Emma Pritchard Cooley; treasurer, 
Marion Moise. 

Those who plan to attend the conven- 
tion are urged to make their reservations 
promptly since a record breaking attend- 
ance is forecast. The local committee is 
pledged to make every effort to insure 
the comfort and pleasure of the delegates. 

A hospitality committee has been ap- 
pointed to arrange for those attending 
the convention for the first time to meet 
guidance leaders with whom they will 
wish to confer. Transportation will be 
provided for trips through the French 
Quarter, along the river front, or to the 
Gulf Coast. While no information is as 
yet available concerning the program, it is 
known that Edgar M. Stover, Chairman 
of the Program Committee, has plans of 
unusual interest. 

The local association will maintain 
headquarters in the Vieux Carré where 
coffee will be served throughout the day, 
and where visitors may stop for refresh- 
ments and obtain information. 


Southern California 
The Vocational Guidance Association 
of Southern California has completed a 
year of diversified programs, varied as to 
type and place of meetings. Interest has 
increased noticeably in the association, 
due to a definite effort to meet the needs 


and specialties of the members 

most outstanding event of the past 
was a joint meeting with related ¢ 

in honor of Mary H. S. Hayes, Dur 

of Guidance and Placement, The 
tional Youth Administration, Washing, 
ton. 

Plans for the coming year includs 
dresses, panel discussions, group d 
sions, and visits to industrial plants. M 
popular subjects for discussion will be 
topics on vocational subjects and on 
rent research. Closer coordination wit 
telated groups will be achieved thr 
an executive committee of affiliated gui- 
dance associations. A new constitut 
has been adopted to replace the one under 
which the association was first organized 
It simplifies and clarifies the purpose and 
working basis of the organization. 

On October 16, 17, and 18 the Asso- 
ciation joined with the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association in a conference held in 
Los Angeles. On October 29, at a meet- 
ing centering around the theme of “Op- 
portunities for Youth in Southern Cali- 
fornia,” the following three recent occu- 
pational surveys made in Southern Cali- 
fornia were outlined: Paul P. Brainard 
summarized a survey made by him under 
the direction of the Federal Government; 
J. Douglas Wilson presented a study of 
supply and demand in the building-trades 
field; and representatives of the Pasadena 
Vocation Bureau described the general 
occupational survey made by that organ- 
ization. 

Western Michigan 

The Western Michigan Vocational 
Guidance Association held a luncheon 
meeting on October 23. The program 
included music, a report of the year’s ac- 
tivities, an address by Gordon W. Bevins, 
president of the association, and a motion 
picture entitled, “Unique Occupations.” 
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Wyoming 

A dinner meeting of the Vocational 
Guidance Association of the State of 
Wyoming was held at the Laramie Country 
Club on July 1, with members of J. R. 
MacNeel’s vocational guidance survey 
class as guests of the association and of 
O. C. Schweiring. A. A. Slade, Superin- 
tendent of the Laramie schools, was the 
guest speaker. Mr. Slade outlined the 
able vocational guidance work of the fac- 
ulty, supervisors, and administrators in 
the Laramie schools which, due to Mr. 
Slade’s keen interest, are considered to 


have one of the best guidance programs 
in the state. 

J. R. MacNeel, president of the Wyo- 
ming Association, conducted the business 
meeting which followed. Dean Morgan, 
Superintendent of the Casper, Wyoming 
schools, was elected president for the en- 
suing year; K. C. Rugg, member of the 
faculty of the Saratoga schools, vice-presi- 
dent; and Justine Gentle, Carpenter, 
Wyoming, secretary-treasurer. 

Plans were made to stress the need for 
vocational guidance at the fall State 
Teachers Meeting. 


The New Orleans Convention 


PROGRAMS AND EVENTS 


The American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations will open its 
program at a luncheon on Wednesday, 
February 17, with an address by Edwin 
A. Lee, Director, National Occupational 
Conference. Following Dr. Lee’s address, 
there will be a number of discussion 
groups at which studies in the develop- 
ment of personality will be presented by 
outstanding specialists throughout the na- 
tion. Friday morning the Council will 
hold a panel discussion on the problems 
of young people, participated in by lead- 
ers of the governmental and private agen- 
cies now dealing with youth. On Friday 
evening, February 19, is scheduled an 
address by a speaker of national reputa- 
tion who will bring us a timely discussion 
on the problems of the day as they affect 
the performgnce of guidance and person- 
nel activities. 

The American College Personnel Asso- 


ciation will stress the discussion of the 
preparation for personnel work, the pres- 
ent status of personnel work in the col- 
leges, and the articulation between college 
and secondary school as it applies to the 
activities of all guidance and personnel 
workers. The Saturday morning meeting 
of the College Personnel group on Feb- 
ruaty 20th, will be devoted to a general 
discussion emphasizing the coordination 
of all personnel work. 

The Western Personnel Association 
will contribute to the program of the 
American College Personnel Association 
by having a number of its representatives 
take part in the program and discussions. 

The National Association of Deans of 
Women will devote its general meetings 
to the topics of “Looking Toward a Per- 
manent Youth Program,” and “‘Integrat- 
ing Guidance—Academic, Vocational, and 
Social.” Its discussion meetings will em- 
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hasize the work and techniques of Deans 
of Women. 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation will emphasize throughout all 
its meetings the techniques of guidance, 
especially their application in organization 
and administration, in the gathering of 
occupational information, in the impart- 
ing of occupational information, in place- 
ment, and in follow-up work. Note- 
worthy techniques will be demonstrated 
and discussed. 

The Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance will present in discussion meet- 
ings the results of a number of forums 
now being conducted in the problems of 
rural youth. 


What New Orleans Offers 

Those members attending the annual 
convention in New Orleans will have 
ample opportunity to see the sights (and 
sites) of this old-world city, according to 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, Chairman of the 
local committee on arrangements. The 
hospitality committee will arrange for 
transportation and guides for trips about 
the city, and the program committee is 
planning to hold an evening reception in 
historic Jackson Square and a subsequent 
trip through the Cabildo where the 
treaty of annexation of the Louisiana 
Purchase was signed. Although the an- 
nual carnival precedes the Convention 
(from Twelfth Night, January 6th to 
Mardi Gras, February 9) it is expected 
that the Carnival illuminations will be 
continued during the period of the 
NVGA and the Department of Superin- 
tendence conventions. In the afternoon 
of February 25th, the Children’s Carnival 
Parade, a duplicate of a regular Carnival 
activity, will be presented. 

New Orleans has many private, paro- 
chial, and white and Negro schools, in- 
cluding two normal schools; the Del- 
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gtado Trades School, established 1921; 
and the Isadore Newman Manual Train- 
ing School, established in 1903. Of es- 
pecial interest to counselors should be the 
new L. E. Rabouin Memorial Trade 
School possessing the most modern facili- 
ties for teaching the usual trades with 
emphasis upon teaching the specialized 
trades useful to a resident of New Orleans 
and vicinity. 

New Orleans, formerly known as the 
Crescent City, lies almost entirely on the 
left bank of the Mississippi, 107 miles 
north of the river's mouth. Over six miles 
of levees line the banks of the river as 
it winds about the Viewx Carré (the old 
quadrangle)—the most picturesque por- 
tion of the city which lies within the 
walls of the original cité. This Latin 
Quarter is separated from the modern sec- 
tions of the city by the tremendously wide 
main thoroughfare, Canal Street. The 
Old Quarter is replete with such romantic 
items as balconies, doors with huge locks 
and hinges, jalousies, statues hidden 
under roses and vines, Creole architecture, 
an old French market, and like scenes, 
where backgrounds described by the 
American novelist George W. Cable in 
Old Creole Days may be duplicated. Not 
far from the center of the town are old 
river boats, orange groves, sulphur and 
salt mines, sugar and rice plantations. 
Audubon park, named after J. J. Audu- 
bon who once lived in New Orleans, was 
at one time the estate of Etienne De Boré, 
first successful manufacturer of cane 
sugar. Beside the park is situated Tulane 
University, established in 1884. 

At Tulane may be seen interesting 
works of art in the Tilton Memorial Li- 
brary, and also the Gates Collection of 
Mexican and Central American manu- 
scripts and historical documents. Other 
museums of interest are the Delgrado Art 
Museum and the Presbytery Museum of 
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Natural History. A Colonial Museum is 
situated in the Ursuline Convent, the old- 
est building in the Mississippi Valley, 
where the casket girls, imported from 
France to become wives of the New Or- 
leans pioneers, were housed upon their 
arrival in New Orleans, as is depicted in 
Victor Herbert's operetta and in the mo- 
tion picture, ‘Naughty Marietta.” 

Other points of interest include Loyola 
University, Leland University for Ne- 
gtoes (established, 1870), historic Jack- 
son Square, the State Museum, Con- 
federate Memorial Hall containing many 
Civil War relics, and next door the 
important Howard Memorial Library, 
the last work of the great American 
architect H. H. Richardson, a native 
Louisianian, which houses a rich store of 
research volumes and historical collec- 
tions. For the sportsman there are ample 
facilities for golf, hunting, fishing, bath- 
ing. Tropical cruises and steamboat trips 
are also available. 

For winter-worn visitors live oaks, mag- 
nolias, azaleas, oleanders, poinsettas, and 
camellias in profusion are promised. 


A cordial invitation to all members at- 
tending the Convention to stop off at At- 
lanta and visit the schools has been 
received from H. H. Bixler, Director of 
Research and Guidance, Atlanta Public 
Schools, and from Superintendent W. A. 
Sutton. Mr. Bixler points out that those 
going via the Southern Railway from the 
east could stop over in Atlanta for a day 
without much loss of time. For example: 


Leave Arrive Leave Arrive 
New York Atlanta Atlanta New Orleans 
2:30pm 8:20a.m. 4:30 p-m. 7:28 a.m. 


It is urged that members planning to 
attend the Convention who have not yet 
secured hotel accommodations will im- 
mediately send in their reservations. The 
Convention Headquarters is at the St. 
Charles Hotel at which there are plenty of 
rooms available up through February 
20th, but there are now no reservations 
available for the week after that date. 
Further information may be secured from 
Chairman Cooley, at 703 Carondelet 
Street, New Orleans, or from the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. 
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Three Recent Conferences Reported 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT OFFICE TESTS 
GROUP GUIDANCE TESTING 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS’ QUALIFICATIONS 


Warious reasons for the 
success or failure of office employees were 
presented to personnel workers and gui- 
dance counselors at a conference of the 
Office Management Division of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, held in 
New York City, October 21-22, 1936. 

A significant paper on “An Appraisal 
of Current Pre-Employment Training for 
Office Work” was read by J. R. Jackman, 
assistant treasurer, Kendall Mills, Wal- 
pole, Mass. Mr. Jackman described the 
concluding activities of the Business Ed- 
ucation Council (a research medium set 
up by the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association of the Business Education 
Council and the National Office Manage- 
ment Association) in its three-year pro- 
gram of standardizing business pre- 
employment tests. “Though some com- 
pletion and ability tests are used with a 
degree of satisfaction in selecting office 
employees,” said the speaker, “satisfac- 
tory tests have not been provided for all 
subjects of the commercial curriculum. 
Typewriting is an example of a job that 


needs a standardized test. The skill de- 
manded is primarily manipulative and, as 
a consequence, most commercial schools 
stress the speed element in short spurts. 
In a business office the beginner typist 
gtaduate usually tires quickly from sus- 
tained work even though her maximum 
speed is seldom called into use. 

“As the speed test had proved inade- 
quate, the Council determined that a com- 
pletion test should be devised to repre- 
sent a cross-section of a typist’s office ex- 
perience:—stenography, filing, typing, 
simple bookkeeping, calculating machine 
operation, handling of office papers, etc. 
It was felt that the prospective business 
worker should be tested for mental alert- 
ness and that diagnostic tests should be 
devised to improve quality, and achieve- 
ment tests found to ensure promotion. 
Professor Frederick J. Nichols of Har- 
vard headed the Committee on the prep- 
aration of these examinations.” 

The speaker then described the follow- 
ing series of four tests, which were de- 
vised after considerable research: 
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1. An Awareness Test. Covering the gen- 
eral knowledge of the student: several hun- 
dred current events and cultural questions 
which are either of the true and false type 
or of the selective type. 

2. A Fundamentals Test. Grammar, arith- 
metic, and geography. 

3. Vocational Tests. Completion or ability 
tests in all commercial subjects: stenography, 
machine transcription, bookkeeping, typing, 
filing, calculating machine operation, etc. 

4. A Personality Rating Schedule. 

“Last June several hundred students 
were tried out on these examinations,” 
said Mr. Jackman. “Results showed that 
the General Awareness Test was too diffi- 
cult, that the Fundamentals Test needed 
stiffening, and that the Vocational Tests 
most nearly met with the Committee's ex- 
pectations. Consequently the first two 
tests are being considerably revised.” 

An interesting report on the results of 
the Dictation tests was given by the 
speaker. As was expected, dictation pro- 
gressed favorably until it had passed the 
500-word mark, and until unfamiliar mat- 
ter was dictated. Eighteen pieces were 
dictated, consisting of letters, bulletins, 
and tabulations, and the following results 
clearly indicate to the Committee the need 
for more all-around training and less 
emphasis upon speed. 

QuaALiry RATINGS OF 104 PERSONS TESTED 
WirH Forty-Five MINUTE DICTATION 
COMPLETION TEST OF 18 PiEcEs TOTAL- 


LING 3,200 Worps 
Piece No. Tenino Acceptable Doubtful Not 
est 


No. Acceptable 
1 104 94 3 
5 104 34 15 55 
(first unaccustomed piece) 
7 104 67 13 24 
11 53 15 6 32 
14 14 3 4 7 
18 6 5 1 


Mr. Jackman concluded by announcing 
a two-day report on these tests to be given 
at the meetipg of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers in March, 1937, and added 
that in June, 1937 there will be given 


the first tests for a national certificate of 
proficiency. It is expected by the Council 
that those passing these annual tests for 
certification will be given preference in 
business office jobs, and that employer in- 
sistence upon certification will gradually 
eliminate the unfit. It is planned to admin- 
ister these tests in various parts of the coun- 
try through the college entrance board, and 
to make them available to all applicants. 

Teachers and counselors interested, 
should write Harold E. Cowan, Secretary 
of the Business Education Council, High 
School, Dedham, Mass. 

A subsequent paper by Morris S. Vi- 
teles on “What's New in Methods of 
Selecting Office Workers?” discussed the 
relative merits of the Minnesota Clerical 
Tests and others, stating that the former 
might be considered valid aptitude tests. 
The difficulty with present methods of se- 
lection, the speaker pointed out, partly 
lies in the fact that not more than five 
per cent of the total number of business 
firms use any reliable aptitude test for 
selecting office workers, although more 
than fifty per cent of the insurance com- 
panies use aptitude tests for their office 
employees. Dr. Viteles warned against un- 
controlled enthusiasm for making and 
administering tests of little value. He 
advised small plants to depend upon re- 
liable bureaus offering test services, and 
urged that guesswork be restricted to the 
problematic decisions of personality 
ratings. 

Marion A. Bills, Assistant Secretary, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., deplored the 
unpredictibility of a worker's handling of 
a specific routine, and the inability to de- 
termine the specific traits of an individual. 
She suggested more actual experiment, 
recalling how the generally accepted be- 
lief that long-fingered key punch oper- 
ators of Hollerith machines were more 
efficient than stubby-fingered operators, 
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was reversed by actual experimentation. 

Frank L. Rowland, executive secretary, 
Life Office Management Association, New 
York City, urged local surveys for occu- 
pational possibilities, such surveys to be 
conducted by chosen high school students 
who would gain valuable occupational 
knowledge and further their chances of 
employment thereby. “From the results 
of the survey,” argued the speaker, “the 
school curriculum could be adjusted to 
meet with the demands of employers. 
Schools should teach students something 
about general business practice forms and 
records, insurance coverages, deeds, mort- 
gages, and so forth.” Mr. Rowland de- 
plored the fact that 700,000 women were 
studying shorthand last year despite the 
annual rate of absorption of only 50,000, 
and urged that the training of the sten- 
ographer be made more versatile. He 
added that these figures do not apply to 
male stenographers, of whom there is a 
shortage. 

Mr. Rowland also recommended that 
every commercial school have an office 
laboratory equipped with the various 
types of office machines, and that the 
pupil be trained in a day of sustained 
work in order to accustom them to a full 
office day. He urged special attention to 
personality training both in order to ob- 
tain a job and to ensure promotion, and 
referred to a recent survey showing that 
an overwhelming majority of employees 
were released because of defective char- 
acter traits. 


Educational Records Bureau Conference 

The question of whether modern teach- 
ing techniques can measure adequately the 
knowledge gathered by selected students 
during their “free” time was raised by 
Frederick P. Keppel, President, the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, address- 
ing the 500 educators who attended the 
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Fifth Annual Conference and Sixth Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Institutional Mem- 
bers of the Educational Records Bureau, 
held in New York City, October 29 and 
30. He discussed various undergraduate 
learning activities and specifically asked 
how abilities of art students might be 
measured in much the same manner as 
progress and ability in mathematics are 
shown through the examination method. 
“What share, if any, of the students’ 
time may be released safely from our 
measuring machinery?” was typical of the 
more than twenty questions presented by 
Dr. Keppel. He closed with an informal 
plea to educators to “look into the ques- 
tion of whether freedom from measure- 
ment reduces the judgment of the faculty 
as to capacities of the student,” and ex- 
pressed the hope that “someone will feel 
it worth while to look into the question 
and give it serious consideration.” 
“Homeroom guidance is not new, sci- 
entific, nor adequate,’ declared Richard 
D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I., another speaker 
at the conference. “Good homeroom gui- 
dance existed fifty years ago. Today we 
need additional guidance which includes 
the scientific study of individual differ- 
ences, measurement of interests, and 
personality attributes—all administered 
through tests. The modern counselor re- 
quires special selection and training. No 
general prescription will do the work.” 
Dr. Allen went on to say that the school 
program must be reorganized and that 
pupils must be prepared for their most 
serious problem: what to prepare them- 
selves for. ‘How can the problem of ade- 
quate counseling be met without incurring 
increased budgetary costs?” he asked. 
“The solution lies in the use of accurate 
group guidance supplemented by individ- 
ual guidance. The former will include 
classes in occupational and social problems 
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common to all children. Excellent group 
counseling techniques already have been 
developed.” 

The speaker recommended that more 
information be taught about occupational 
problems, with more discussion of edu- 
cational opportunities, psychological and 
personal problems, and more study of in- 
dividual differences. 

Concerning individual guidance needs, 
Dr. Allen stated that sufficient time could 
be found for counseling the individual 
pupil by making the group guidance tech- 
niques as effective as possible. By using 
the new type multiple choice tests, in con- 
junction with the International Test Scor- 
ing Machine, group tests can be given 
quarterly instead of only annually, since 
this device corrects fifty papers in five 
minutes. The speaker concluded by urg- 
ing that this machine be adopted as part 
) of the permanent laboratory equipment of 

every guidance department. A bulletin 
describing the use of this new labor- 

saving device may be obtained from the 

Cooperative Test Bureau of the American 
; Council on Education, 550 West 116th 
St., New York City. 

The program of the American Council 
on Education was described by Raymond 
A. Kemp, President, University of Louisi- 
ana. He told of the work of the Coun- 
cil’s Personnel Procedures Committee 
| which is combined with a Committee on 
; Measurement, the two now functioning 





I under the name of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance. This group 
is especially interested in measurement 

/ and evaluation and is responsible for the 

; cooperative test service administered under 


the direction of Ben D. Wood, Director, 
Educational Records Bureau. The Com- 
mittee also is interested in cumulative 
i record cards, the American Council Psy- 
- chological Test prepared by Louis L. 
By Thurstone, and similar activities. 


Opportunities for Industrial 
Psychologists 


More than seventy-five persons in at- 
tendance at the recent meeting of the 
American Psychological Association at 
Dartmouth College participated in a con- 
ference on the “Qualifications of Indus- 
trial Psychologists,” held September 2, 
1936, under the chairmanship of Richard 
S. Uhrbrock, of The Procter & Gamble 
Company. A two-hour discussion fol- 
lowed the presentation of various points 
of view by Marion A. Bills, Rensis Likert, 
Henry C. Link, Millicent Pond, and Mor- 
ris S. Viteles. 

The chairman opened the meeting by 
pointing out that there is an increasing 
recognition of the importance of psycho- 
logical problems in industry. The work 
of the Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, Western Electric Company, and the 
General Electric Company was cited as 
evidence of this trend. The recent ap- 
pointment of a member of the American 
Psychological Association as Director of 
Personnel of the Manufacturing Division 
of Marshall Field & Company is of inter- 
est to all psychologists. It was the chair- 
man’s belief that there is no excuse 
for unemployment among competent psy- 
chologists if they will evidence willing- 
ness to accept routine positions in indus- 
try without insisting upon immediate pro- 
fessional recognition with the title “psy- 
chologist.” The first problem is to get 
on the industrial payroll. If they can 
recognize psychological problems in their 
industrial setting they may find oppor- 
tunities to define for the business men 
the type of contribution they can make 
as psychologists in solving problems in- 
volving human relationships. 
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Dr. Link pointed out that the psycholo- 
gist must write and talk so that the busi- 
ness man will understand him; he must 
have social aggressiveness with an extro- 
verted pefsonality so that he can make 
satisfactory contacts. In reply to Harold 
Burtt’s query as to whether an introvert 
could be changed into an extrovert, Dr. 
Link maintained that many of his intro- 
verted associates rapidly learned to meet 
and talk with strangers while aiding in 
market surveys. 

Dr. Bills spoke upon the value of fun- 
damental training and emphasized the 
fact that the industrial psychologist must 
know more psychology. This view was 
supported by Dr. Pond who indicated 
that the industrial psychologist must be 
competent to work upon widely divergent 
problems, ranging from recommending 
the color of tabs to be used in filing cabi- 
nets to the recognition of an incipient 
case of dementia praecox with possible 
recommendations for psychiatric observa- 
tion. Dr. Likert stated that industrial 
psychology often has failed to live up to 
its opportunities because the psychologist 
has not gained the confidence of the man- 
agement. He believes that the psycholo- 
gist is handicapped because his laboratory 
findings are not readily convertible into 
practical situations. It is of paramount 
importance to work with problems that 
are of immediate concern to the business 
man as exemplified by the work of Elton 
Mayo. 

At this point I. T. Shultz asked advice 
as to the desirability of accepting an in- 
vitation of a factory management group 
to work on problems of psychological 
content. Dr. Likert, Dr. Link, and Dr. 
Viteles felt that the academic psycholo- 
gist who tackled industrial problems was 
endangering a potentially valuable indus- 
trial contact and also his own position. 
Dr. Uhrbrock, however, pointed out that 


it might be valuable for Dr. Shultz to 
establish contact with the industrial group, 
acting as a catalyst in assisting them in 
defining their problems more clearly and 
in gathering data for analysis by their 
own staff, in order to supply information 
for decisions. W. V. Bingham cautioned 
academic psychologists against too quick 
forays into the industrial field. He 
stressed the point that the needs of the 
client must be distinguished from the im- 
mediately expressed wants. Dr. Viteles 
stated that in the U. S. S. R. groups of 
psychologists are participating in the sav- 
ings resulting from the changes intro- 
duced by them after studies of industrial 
problems. He developed the idea that 
the industrial psychologist should think 
in terms of cost analysis when discussing 
problems with business men. 

The chairman stated that psychologists 
are practically unknown to the vast ma- 
jority of corporation executives. How- 
ever, they have been welcomed on pro- 
grams of business organizations such as 
the American Management Association, 
the National Safety Council, the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, the 
National Office Management Association, 
and other similar groups. By writing ar- 
ticles in non-technical language for busi- 
ness journals and speaking before busi- 
ness groups, psychologists can create ad- 
ditional opportunities for industrial ap- 
plication of their techniques. 

Dr. Bills suggested that corporations 
would be interested in accepting well- 
trained psychologists on a one- or two- 
year interneship basis with the distinct un- 
derstanding that no permanent position 
was involved. When the young interne 
had completed this type of post-graduate 
training there would be no suggestion of 
failure if he did not remain with the cor- 
poration on a permanent basis. 

Discussion of the interneship problem 
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disclosed a lack of agreement as to what 
should be the training of young psycholo- 
gists interested in industrial careers. In- 
terest was expressed in the formation of a 
separate section of the American Psycho- 
logical Association or the formation of a 
separate society for consideration of ques- 
tions of qualifications, training, and stan- 
dardization. Although the suggestions 
were discussed, no vote was taken on 
the subject. It was moved by L. A. Thomp- 
son that the participants in the round 
table on Qualifications of Industrial Psy- 
chologists ‘“‘ask the Executive Council of 
the American Psychological Association 
to appoint a committee to study the quali- 
fications and standards for industrial and 
business psychologists.” This motion was 
seconded by Dr. Burtt and passed. The 
Council appointed a committee consisting 
of Dr. Likert, Dr. Thompson, and Dr. 
Uhrbrock, chairman. This committee will 
report at the Minneapolis meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in 
Sept. 1937. 
ee 


Occupational Broadcasts Go Forward 


Announcement of the schedule of 
twenty-three dramatized occupational 
broadcasts for the 1936-37 season over 
the School of the Air of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, which started Octo- 
ber 16, has been made by Harry D. Kit- 
son, chairman of the committee in charge 
of the project. The series is in two parts, 
“Jobs for Everybody,” and “Improving 
Your Own Lot.” The broadcasts are 
given each Friday afternoon from 2:30 
to 2:45, dramatized by skilled radio ar- 
tists, and go out over 87 CBS stations. 

The first part of the series takes ad- 
vantage of the forum type of presentation 
that rapidly*is becoming popular through- 
out the country. Results to date show an 
increase in interest and in the effective- 


ness of the broadcasts. Scripts are pre- 
pared by Frances Maule, an experienced 
scenarist and also counselor at the Ameri- 
can Women’s Association, New York 
City. She is author of She Strives to Con. 
quer (Funk and Wagnalls, 1936), a 
guide for young women in matters of 
business etiquette. This important part 
of the broadcast feature is made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, through the Nationa! 
Occupational Conference. Preparation of 
the script is under the direction cf Dr. 
Kitson, chairman of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Committee of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education. 
Through arrangements by this group, 
radio time and studio talent are con- 
tributed by CBS. 

The appeal of the forum type of broad- 
cast is revealed in a recent request for use 
of the scripts in a community forum 
planned in Richmond, Va. Dr. Kitson 
also announced that scripts for the 1935- 
36 series of broadcasts have been sent to 
the Territorial Board of Education in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, where some of them 
are being rebroadcast over station KGMD 
as a part of its educational program. The 
same service was given last year. 

The educational adviser for the Second 
Corps Area of the CCC is so impressed 
with the value of the series that he has 
a stenographer take down and transcribe 
each broadcast. Copies are sent to each 
of the 165 educational advisers in the 
camps within the area, covering the Mid- 
die Atlantic States. The programs are 
picked up regularly by CCC boys in the 
Rocky Mountain areas where they are 
heard during the noon hour. 

The present series is intended to fit in 
with public school courses in occupations, 
civics, or economic citizenship, and each 
broadcast also is adapted to reception by 
adults. As an aid to teachers and coun- 
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selors, suggestions for utilizing the broad- 
cast will be sent weekly on request miade 
to the American School of the Air, 485 
Madison Ave., New York City. Dates 
and titles for the “Problems of Occupa- 
tional Life” broadcasts are: 


Joss FoR EvERYBODY 

October 16—Is it possible to have a job 
for every person ? 

October 23—Thousands of different oc- 
cupations. 

October 30—Do machines 
number of jobs? 

November 6—Extinction of certain occu- 

tions. 

November 13—The rise of mew occupa- 
tions. 

November 20—New trends in the occupa- 
tional world. 

December 4—Most jobs involve repetitive 
activity. 

December 11—How can we make more 
jobs ? 

: December 18—Goods must be sold. 
January 8—Moving goods to more places. 
January 15—People always will eat. 
January 22—There is still room at the top. 


IMPROVING YOUR OwN LOT 


January 29—General education—a_back- 
ground for all occupational activity. 

February 5—Special training for special 
jobs. 
February 19—Taking stock of yourself. 

February 26—How and where to look for 
a job. 

March 5—Applying for a job. 

March 12—Making a job for yourself. 

March 19—Starting off on the right foot. 

April 9—Is there anything more to learn? 

April 16—Riding a hobby-horse. 

April 23—Honesty is still the best policy. 

April 30—Attaining satisfaction through 
one’s work. 


reduce the 


ee 

Opportunities in Air Transportation 

An impending shortage of trained air 
transportation personnel, especially on the 
mechanical side, was predicted recently by 
Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association of America. He 
found this deficiency partly due to the 


reluctance of engineering graduates to 
start at the bottom and work up in the 
industry. Col. Gorrell recommended that 
such trained newcomers qualify them- 
selves as skilled mechanics in order to 
become familiar with the whole range 
of the air industry's activity before seek- 
ing to become designers. 

Opportunities for young high school 
graduates to enter and expand with the 
industry were also outlined by Col. Gor- 
rell, who advocated that they train at one 
of the six or so government-approved 
aviation schools and that they later spe- 
cialize in some branch in which they show 
aptitude such as sheet-metal work, weld- 
ing, engine overhaul, instruments, and 
radio maintenance. “Large governmental 
and commercial orders have taxed the re- 
sources of these schools to the utmost,” 
said President Gorrell. “Men skilled in 
mechanics are much desired by the avia- 
tion companies who make every effort to 
retain them, often farming them out to 
other air companies during slack periods 
with the result that they learn new skills 
and processes which increase the value of 
their services to their regular employers.” 

ane 
Personal Research Conference 

Further program announcements have 
been received from the Personnel Re- 
search Federation which will hold its 16th 
annual conference at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, on December 2, 
3, and 4, as reported in the November 
issue of OCCUPATIONS. 

On Wednesday, December 2nd, at 
10:00 a. m., Lydia Giberson, Elton Mayo, 
and Clarence M. Hincks will contribute 
to a symposium on “Psychiatry in Indus- 
try,” discussing employee maladjustments 
originating through lack of guidance, 
home conditions, and unsatisfactory work 
environments, with preventive and rem- 
edial steps necessary. 
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On Wednesday, December 2nd, at 
2:30 p. m., Walter V. Bingham will dis- 
cuss “Aptitude Testing Today’ based 
upon material from his forthcoming book 
on Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing; and 
R. S. Urbrock, F. B. Shannon, F. McCobb, 
L. J. O’Rourke, and Millicent Pond are 
expected to describe the use of tests in 
factories, offices, retail stores, and the civil 
service. 

ae 
The AVA Convention Program 

Following is the complete program of 
the Vocational Guidance section of the 
San Antonio Convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Notice of 
the convention appeared in the October, 
1936 issue of OCCUPATIONS, p. 164. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4 
Gunter Hotel at 9:30 A. M. 


Chairman: George E. Myers, Vocational 
Education Department, University of Michi- 

an. 

Address: “The Scope of Occupational Ad- 
justment.” 

Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Occu- 
pational Conference, New York City. 

Panel Discussion: “What Place Have Vo- 
cational Teachers and Teacher Trainers in a 
Comprehensive Program of Vocational Gui- 
dance?” 

A. H. Edgerton, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Discus- 
sion Leader; John T. Wheeler, Agricultural 
Education Department, University of Geor- 
gia; Homer J. Smith, Industrial Educa- 
tion Department, University of Minnesota; 
Henry Ross, Agricultural Education .Depart- 
ment, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas; F. E. Moore, State Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Iowa; Allen T. Hamil- 
ton, State Supervisor of Vocational Education, 
Indiana; and others. 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5 
Gunter Hotel at 9:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Ray Fife, President, State Col- 
lege, New Mexico. 
Address: “What Should the Schools Do in 
Helping Youth to Get Jobs?” 


41) 


Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Panel Discussion: “How Should the 
Schools and Public Employment Offices Co. 
operate in Placing Youth in Employment?” 

Warren K. Layton, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Detroit, Michigan, Discussion 
Leader; Mary H. S. Hayes, National Youth 
Administration, Washington, D. C.; Benja- 
min E. Mallary, Vocational Education Di- 
vision, University of California; Ethel 
Wooden, Ohio State Employment Service, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and others. 

ee 
The New Education Fellowship 
Conference 

The seventh world conference of the 
New Education Fellowship was held at 
Cheltenham, England last summer with 
more than a thousand delegates from over 
fifty nations. Ruth W. Kohlimetz, as a 
representative of the Northeastern Ohio 
Vocational Guidance Association, has re- 
ported highlights of the guidance aspects 
of the conference. 

Under the general theme, “Education 
and a Free Society,” such topics as learn- 
ing and behavior problems, child guidance 
clinics, play therapy, psychology and edu- 
cation were discussed. A paper on “How 
Temperament Affects Vocational Choice” 
was presented by T. A. Rodger, of the 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, Lon- 
don. The author named two criteria of 
vocational success: output of satisfactory 
work, and satisfaction to the worker. He 
classified jobs into the three categories of 
mental, social, and practical. Mr. Rodger 
then described the work of the Institute 
which prepares the interviewee’s case his- 
tory from information furnished by his 
friends, parents, and himself. From this 
case history the Institute attempts to pre- 
dict for the individual his future interest 
trend, and summarizes its report on a 
five-point rating scale. 

The reason why the other countries 
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seem to take less interest than the United 
States in: problems of educational] and vo- 
cational guidance, it was found, lies in 
the fact that in most European countries 
the compulsory school-leaving age does 
not exceed fourteen, with the result that 
the teacher can give more individual at- 
tention to the much smaller number of 
survivors, thus obviating, to a degree, the 
need for counselors. 


New NOC Members 

At a meeting of the Executive Board 
of the National Occupational Conference 
on November 13, R. I. Rees, Chairman 
of the Board, announced acceptance of 
two additional Conference members. They 
are Irma E. Voight, Dean of Women, 
Ohio University, Athens, O., President, 
National Association of Deans of 
Women; and Percival M. Symonds, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, representing the 
American Psychological Association. 
These associations are two of the five 
groups eligible for representation on 
NOC, either by their presidents or by an 
elected member. Other organizations so 
recognized previously by the Conference 
are the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the American Vocational As- 
sociation, and the American College Per- 
sonnel Association. 


oe 


NEWS BREVITIES 

Business and industry recruited the 
largest number of men from the 1936 
graduating classes of any year since 1929, 
according to a survey completed by the 
Investors Syndicate. 

The Guidance department of the Sam- 
uel J. Tilden High School, New York 
City, began the second series of its occu- 
pational conferences on October 6, 1936, 


under the chairmanship of Elsa G. Becker. 
Forty-minute presentations by leaders 
from the following fields will continue 
weekly throughout December: secretary- 
ship, art occupations, radio, library ser- 
vice, civil service, homemaking, salesman- 
ship, statistical work, beauty culture, den- 
tal and medical laboratory work, and 
physical training. Parents, teachers, and 
pupils have been invited to attend and 
participate in discussions. 

Announcement of a new forest indus- 
try of significance appeared in news- 
papers of October 12th from Charles H. 
Herty, director of the Pulp and Paper 
Laboratory of Savannah, which is sup- 
ported by the Chemical Foundation of 
New York City. Dr. Herty has dis- 
covered a process for ridding the South- 
ern pine trees of fat, thus enabling the 
manufacture of the finest book and bond 
paper in the South, and also supplying 
materials usable in the manufacture of 
rayon. The fat, a new by-product, may 
be used in the manufacture of soap, med- 
icines, paints, and in mining processes. 

An “exploratory laboratory” for women 
has been set up at the University of Penn- 
sylvania to enable all women students to 
try out their interests in extra-curricular 
fields. Each student is being urged to find 
some expression of interest in her hours 
outside the classroom so as to develop 
skills which may be of value after gradu- 
ation. Organized tryouts on the under- 
graduate publications, in the student thea- 
tre, in the choral society, and in various 
language societies are expected to un- 
earth and develop careers in journalism, 
drama, music, and linguistics. 


Occupational developments in the tex- 
tile field seem to have been much in the 
news lately. Besides progress in the me- 
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chanical reaping of cotton (discussed in 
Occupations, November, 1936, pp. 168- 
169), interesting possibilities in develop- 
ing a flax production in the United States 
were revealed by the Paramount newsreels 
during the week of November 1, 1936. 
Scenes depicted the reaping of a two-acre 
experimental flax crop on a farm near 
Chicago which has proved that flax can 
be raised in this country on a profitable 
basis. Other scenes showed the motion 
of the power looms of the only linen mill 
in the nation, which is located at Mid- 
lands, N. J. 
Occupational Forums in Virginia 

An occupational information move- 
ment that doubtless will receive national 
attention was started in Richmond, Va., 
during November. It is a cooperative se- 
ries of “Occupational Forums”’ for aiding 
in the vocational guidance of Virginia 
youth, sponsored by a representative steer- 
ing committee headed by O. Latham 
Hatcher, President, Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance. 

The forums are to be held at desirable 
intervals, attended by representative em- 
ployers, employees, employment agencies, 
planning groups, research workers, social 
workers, parents, and others. Leaders 
plan to experiment in using young people 
selected from schools and colleges as 
questioners. They also hope in some 
conferences to receive CBS School of the 
Air occupational broadcasts each Friday, 
scripts for which are provided through 
NOC cooperation. Forum councils will 


hold luncheon meetings from 1 to 3 
o'clock throughout the fall and winter 
season. 

The Richmond forum series is planned 
to include investigation and discussion of 
the following subjects: art, business 


trends, education, food occupations, health 
fields, mechanics, music and drama, recre- 
ation, religious work, selling, social work, 
transportation, trends of industry, and 
writing. Other fields may be included 
later, At each conference a previously 
appointed council will present in writing 
those findings agreed upon as to the 
trends and immediate outlook in the oc- 
cupation under consideration. 

In addition to providing young people 
with first-hand information about the oc- 
cupational situation in the state, the 
forums aim to provide opportunity for ex- 
perimentation as regards not only tech- 
niques for assembling and distributing 
occupational information, but also for in- 
quiring into the status of the same type 
of group of occupations at different popu- 
lation levels. Rural problems will be 
considered along with the urban. 


Over 1,000 young men could be ab- 
sorbed in the photo-lithography industry 
estimated Walter E. Soderstrom, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers, recently in an- 
nouncing that this Association plans to 
establish a school to train technical em- 
ployees of whom there is an increasing 
shortage, particularly in the camera and 
plate making departments of the litho- 
graphic plants. 

The General Electric Company has 
adopted a plan to stabilize its real wages. 
Henceforth it will adjust its payrolls in 
accordance with the cost-of-living index 
issued quarterly by the Department of 
Labor. Pay will be increased if the index 
rises and it will be lowered as the index 
drops, but not below the present levels of 
this fall. 
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Training for the Distributive Occupations 


FORECASTS AND PREDICTIONS 


Administrators of pub- 
lic schools increasingly are being criticised 
for the absence from their curricula of 
training in the distributive occupations 
which are absorbing so many of their 
graduates. While 17 per cent of metro- 
politan employees between the ages of 18 
and 25 are engaged in selling or some 
other branch of the distributive occupa- 
tions which recruit 100,000 eighteen-year 
olds annually, probably less than 5,000 of 
1936's high school pupils have obtained 
actual work experience in distribution 
during their school days. Deploring this 
dearth of training, the U. S. Office of 
Education urges the establishment of high 
school cooperative retail selling classes 
which alternate instruction and work ex- 
perience. It is further suggested that those 
already engaged in full-time selling might 
likewise be offered retailing instruction 
for furthering their advancement. 

The new George-Deen Act (see Occu- 
PATIONS, October 1936, p. 74) which pro- 
vides for vocational training in the dis- 
tributive occupations, seems to offer a 
major solution to these difficulties. Paul 


H. Nystrom, a recently appointed member 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and a chain-store executive and 
national authority on marketing, advertis- 
ing, and retail-store management, who 
had been active in passage of the Act, has 
set forth in the AVA Journal for Septem- 
ber 1936, the following anticipated out- 
comes from the distributive provisions of 
the George-Deen Law: 

1. Elementary training, combining aca- 
demic or school education with working ex- 
perience, for those who plan to enter the 
distributive trades. 

2. Part-time courses intended to increase 
efficiency and improve the abilities and op- 
portunities for those already engaged in the 
distributive trades. 

3. Advanced comprehensive training for 
men and women who already are serving as 
owners, managers, and executives, or who are 


hoping to become such. 


Mr. Nystrom points out that very little 
expense would result from instituting 
these courses, since no special laboratory 
equipment is necessary, and he believes 
that they can be taught by picked men 
and women from the business world until 
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suitable teachers can be trained. He urges 
that school administrators institute train- 
ing in the distributive occupations at 
once, and that they correlate all the ex- 
perience of the various schools through- 
out the country which already offer voca- 
tional education in distribution. 

That comparatively recently the distrib- 
utive fields have had a tremendous growth 
and are likely to continue to expand, is 
evidenced by recent statistics issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. In 
1933 the Board reports that there were 
more than 700,000 full-time workers en- 
gaged in occupations related to the ‘sale, 
maintenance, or repair of products de- 
veloped by invention during the last fifty 
years, and that more than 500,000 work- 
ers, exclusive of automobile factory em- 
ployes, are in the automotive industry. 

NOC expects to examine further and 
report upon vocational training in the dis- 
tributive field in subsequent issues. 

ee 
Testing Prospective Medical Students 

An interesting report on ‘Aptitude 
Tests for Medical Students, presented 
by the American Medical Association's 
Committee on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, appears in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association of July 4, 
1936. Charles R. Flack reviews the evo- 
lution of the medical aptitude tests from 
their inception at George Washington 
University in 1929. These tests usually 
consist of: (1) scientific vocabulary; (2) 
visual memory for anatomic drawings; 
(3) memory for descriptive material; 
(4) premedical information; (5) learn- 
ing and retention of material; (6) under- 
standing of difficult printed material. 
Instances of a sharp reduction in medical 
student failures are reported by those 
professional schools in which the corre- 
lation between the scores in these apti- 
tudes tests and premedical scholarship 


was used as a basis for admittance. In the 
conclusion of this report the writer states 
that “enough has been written perhaps 
to prove that the aptitude tests have gone 
a long way toward solving the problem of 
selecting applicants to medical schools.” 
It is recommended that the subject tests 
in the various premedical subjects be 
standardized so that the correlations be- 
tween the results of these and the medica] 
aptitude tests may be higher. 

While definite progress has been made 
in making it feasible to predict the pro- 
fessional school scholarship of a premedi- 
cal student, yet still to be desired is a 
test that will predict the quality of the 
medical graduate as a practician. 


ee 
The Profession of Medical Technologist 

A medical technologist is one compe- 
tent to render general technical service in 
a clinical laboratory under the supervision 
of a qualified clinical pathologist, or, if 
working in a physician's office, one who 
is qualified to perform routine laboratory 
tests. A pamphlet recently received de- 
scribes the method of qualifying for ex- 
aminations for a certificate from the 
Registry of the Medical Technologists of 
the American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists. 

The registrant, upon passing these ex- 
aminations, is entitled to use the initials 
L.T. after his name. Over 3,500 per- 
sons, or one-third of all the technicians 
in the United States and Canada, are 
registered with this organization. The 
booklet details the academic eligibility 
requirements, informs concerning the 
Society's examinations for the certificate, 
and also advises on places to secure ade- 
quate training. Readers will find this vo- 
cation described in Miss Relyea’s paper 
in the present issue of OCCUPATIONS, 
p. 227. Pamphlets may be obtained with- 
out charge from Mrs. Anna R. Scott, 


¥ 
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Registrar, Registry of Medical Technolo- 
gists, 234 Metropolitan Building, Denver, 


Colo. 
ae 


A pamphlet entitled, “Reemployment 
of New England Women in Private In- 
dustry, has just been issued by the 
} Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
| ment of Labor. During the three months’ 
survey by the Bureau in preparation for 
this study, the following potential na- 
tional markets were found which could 
be developed to provide employment for 
many New England women now out of 
work: (1) the manufacture of sports 
goods for men and women (by setting 
up small factories to produce smart, ex- 
pensive wear so as to compete with im- 
porations and thereby set the style trend 
for mass production); (2) development 
of staple fabric for wool gloves; (3) pro- 
duction of a low-priced canned fish pack; 
(4) making epicurettes available; (5) the 
development of new inventions in house- 
hold engineering with resulting produc- 
tion; (6) organization of trained care for 
the pre-school child; and (7) develop- 
ment of training for home catering 
service. 

Of a total of 164,797 unemployed 
Massachusetts women 14 years of age and 
over, as of 1934, only 7 per cent were 
entirely untrained and without any work 
experience. The survey disclosed a great 
lack of training facilities in the needle 
trades despite the hordes of applicants 
for such training. Outside of Boston 
and Worcester there are practically no 
public-school trade courses offered to 
women except the “commercial” courses, 
with the result that thousands of women 
are being trained for clerical occupations 
in which there are inadequate job oppor- 
tunities. The usual discrepancy between 
high demand for and low supply of 
household workers is attributed to the 
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following causes: no established job spe- 
cifications and a complete lack of wage 
and hour standards in homes with one 
helper; no recognised training for any one 
of the household occupations; the status 
of “servant” is obnoxious to white women 
who have lived for any length of time in 
this country; the isolation of “living in” 
is resented. 

This suggestive report indicates an oc- 
cupational survey technique which might 
be profitably applied to other regions of 
the country. 


The Office of Education reports on the 
guidance problems of seventy large city 
school systems in the September issue of 
School Life. The following problems 
summarize the conditions found to exist 
in each school: 


1. The problem of securing an adequate 
and properly qualitied school staff for ren- 
dering effective integrated services in a well 
sinalied guidance program. This is due to 
lack of funds or to lack of properly qualified 
persons either within the school or from the 
outside. 

2. The difficulty of getting members of 
the school staff to view guidance as an edu- 
cational function of the school for which 
each one has some kind of responsibility; 
with the increased difficulty of getting this 
view translated into action. 

3. The lack of proper administrative and 
supervisory authority, centered in the super- 
intendent’s office, is an unsurmountable prob- 
lem in an effort to provide an effective and 
well-coordinated program of guidance on a 
city-wide basis. 

4. Limitations in school curricula as com- 
pared with the varying needs of pupils con- 
stitute a serious deterrent to appropriate ad- 
visement and a barrier to carrying into effect 
adjustments based upon sound educational 
and vocational counseling. 

5. The problem of the subnormal and 
retarded pupil still defies the efforts of the 
guidance worker to render sound educational 
and vocational counseling services. 

6. The lack of follow-up studies of pupils 
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and of local employment conditions results 
in a serious deficiency in information essen- 
tial for sound counseling and for making 
curriculum changes and adjustments. 


Counselees who are undecided whether 
or not to attend college, should have the 
latest statistics based upon the recent edi- 
tion of Who's Who (for 1936-1937) 
brought to their attention. Wendell S. 
Brooks reports in School and Society that 
of 29,389 persons with adequate educa- 
tional details, 21,961 are graduates of uni- 
versities or colleges conferring baccalaure- 
ate degrees in letters, science, or philoso- 
phy, including naval, military, and others. 
This group constitutes 74.73 per cent of 
the total as compared with 63.67 per cent 
for 1922-1923, and as compared with 
59.15 per cent of the total for 1916-1917. 
If students with only partial college edu- 
cations were included, states Mr. Brooks, 
the 1936-1937 college trained percentage 
would be increased to 86 per cent. 

A Study of the Employability of 
Women in Alabama has recently been 
published by Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala., with the purpose of giving 
facts concerning Alabama women in busi- 
ness and professional fields that might be 
helpful to, present and future women 
workers. It is pointed out that 183 of 
the 318 business and professional women 
answering the vocational questionnaire 
have remained in the same occupational 
field, and that the largest proportion of 
them are in clerical work or in education. 
Next in occupational numerical order are 
production and exchange, food, housing, 
and personal service. As there was re- 
vealed some evidence of occupational 
overcrowding, it is suggested that women 
train for a larger variety of occupational 
fields. Seventy-seven per cent of the em- 


ployees questioned had been working 10 
years or longer, and 60 per cent have 
stayed on the same job from 4 to 12 years. 


The Altrusa Club of Pasadena, in co- 
operation with the public schools of that 
city, has published Employment and 
Training Opportunities in the Textile and 
Clothing Industries of Los Angeles and 
Vicinity. This pamphlet consists of 74 
pages and an appendix. The report con- 
cludes with the observation that there is 
a demand for outstanding persons in all 
branches of the clothing industry. It de- 
clares that Southern California offers ad- 
mirable facilities for training in this field 
and that the present garment output could 
be increased manyfold if dependable, 
skilled operators were obtainable. The 
study sets forth details about types of po- 
sitions, qualifications necessary, training, 
working conditions, remuneration, pro- 
motion. Public-school cooperation with the 
fields of dressmaking, retailing and mer- 
chandising, dry-cleaning and laundering, 
and garment making is advocated. Schools 
where instruction is offered are discussed, 
and it is advised that public school pro- 
grams keep in closer touch with industry. 


Included in the shortage of skilled 
workers is an undersupply of electrical 
wiremen, Business Week reported on Oc- 
tober 10, 1936. With the recent boom in 
building, contractors are having extreme 
difficulty in securing electricians. The 
most serious trouble is the lack of helpers 
which is due to the fact that so few 
apprentices have been trained in the past 
five years. With few young men now 
in training, contractors have had to em- 
ploy many all-journeymen crews—a bur- 
densome expense. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


BOOKS ABOUT JOBS. By Willard E. 
Parker. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1936. Pp. 416. Price $3.00. 

The long awaited bibliography of oc- 
cupational literature by Willard E. Parker, 
published for the National Occupational 
Conference by the American Library As- 
sociation, has appeared. The publisher's 
foreword indicates some of the difficulties 
encountered in compiling such a book, 
and indicates as well the effort made by 
many people to assist in the preparation 
of this useful work. 

The book has been checked and re- 
checked by specialists in many fields of 
activity. Parts of the manuscript have 
been approved by experts in the various 
fields. This, the first book planned by 
the National Occupational Conference, 
consists of a compilation and classification 
of approximately 8,000 titles. Teachers, 
counselors, and librarians have been in- 
volved in this selection and evaluation, 
and thousands of books, periodicals, mon- 
ogtaphs, and pamphlets have been read 
in an effort to find the valuable material 
available in each of the 600 jobs classi- 


fied. The compiler in his preface calls 
attention to the fact that many occupa- 
tions are not described because of the 
non-existence of useful and authentic ma- 
terial concerning them. 

The points of view of counselor and 
general reader, teacher and student, were 
kept in mind in the selection of titles. The 
compilation has not been made for any 
particular age. From the practical angle 
this seems a questionable procedure, since 
the student needing occupational litera- 
ture often finds disservice rather than help 
if he reads the wrong books. 

An effort is made to aid in intelligent 
selection through the use of code letters 
showing the aspects of a subject covered 
by a particular book. This code is es- 
pecially important since many titles are 
included because of historic value. Even 
with this aid, the question of inclusion of 
old titles seems doubtful. Books on agri- 
culture of 1918 or 1921, on various phases 
of industry of 1919, 1920, 1922; on bank- 
ing of a decade ago are included, and the 
titles are not always classified with the 
“H” indicating the history of an occupa- 
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tion. This procedure leaves the reviewer 
feeling that the bibliography will be most 
useful in the hands of the counselor, the 
teacher, or the librarian whose experience 
indicates where history becomes imprac- 
tical as a guide for youth struggling for 
current facts and information about a 
vocation. 

The classification of jobs aims at a cer- 
tain logic not found in the U. S. census 
classification, nor in some of the more 
traditional arrangements in other analyses 
of occupations. Jobs are here grouped ac- 
cording to the similarity of functions, 
with the nature of the duties as a basis. 
There are 28 general headings, and under 
each of these fields are listed alphabeti- 
cally the jobs related to it. This classifi- 
cation seems practical and simple to use 
once the major function is determined. 
The sub-heads are numerous. 

In an effort to save repeated annotation 
of the same title, a section of “General 
Annotations” is included at the end of 
the book. Here are listed and described 
most of the books, periodicals, and series 
for which analytics have been made in 
the body of the bibliography. Though 
the author has endeavored to make these 
annotations rather general, an effort is 
made to indicate books which will appeal 
to the student on high school or junior 
high school level. The code refers to 
these genera! annotations. 

Mr. Parker's book will be of real ser- 
vice, and the National Occupational Con- 
ference makes a contribution by this use- 
ful tool. Like every other similar bibliog- 
raphy, the librarian or teacher, looking for 
perfection, will find places in the book 
where he would have included other 
titles, or would have omitted some of 
those enumerated. He will not agree with 
the evaluation of certain titles. But he 
will use this béok, and he will be grateful 
for it. He will often find compensation 


for what has been omitted by keeping 
up with new titles through the Occupa- 
tional Index which appears monthly, with 
its full annotations and shrewd evalua- 
tions. Since this bibliography includes 
many of the references from Occupational 
Information—a Bibliography by Parker 
and Moyer issued in 1928, it will serve 
as a basic and inclusive tool and will not 
only supplement but in many cases super- 
sede earlier publications on this subject. 

JENNIE W. FLEXNER 
Readers’ Adviser 
New York Public Library 

ee 
LADIES OF THE PRESS. By Ishbel Ross. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1936. Pp. 
622. $3.75. 

One readily can understand the pulling 
appeal that newspaper work holds for 
young women after reading this informa- 
tive volume which, in reality, is much 
more than a chronicle of the history, 
efforts, and accomplishments of scores of 
successful American newspaper women. 
At the same time the reader is forcibly 
reminded that, for women, newspaper 
work not always is the glamorous, care- 
free, adventuresome life sometimes mis- 
takenly presented in fiction and cinema. 

Every girl thinking seriously of ‘‘go- 
ing in for journalism” should read Miss 
Ross's book. Not only is it interestingly 
written, holding attention from cover to 
cover, but it offers a useful key to self- 
analysis and to the all-important question 
of whether or not one should attempt to 
enter an already crowded and highly com- 
petitive field. The career picture also is 
drawn adequately by Stanley Walker, for- 
mer City Editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, where for years Miss Ross was 
a prominent member of the staff, in his 
foreword to the book. There he says: 

“, . . God knows how many young 
women there are in America who would 
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prefer, above everything else on earth, to 
get a chance on a newspaper. Probably 
the number runs into the tens of thous- 
ands. And very few of them, more’s the 
pity, will ever get a chance. The field 
is ctowded—perhaps more crowded than 
it ever was—and the preference somehow 
still seems to be for men. But if a young 
woman wants to find out what the work 
is like, and how many strange aspects it 
may have, and what a newspaper career 
really is, she can find the answers in this 
book. It will be pointed out that Miss 
Ross makes the life of a newspaper 
woman appear somewhat romantic and 
exciting. Well, what is wrong with that? 
For, say what you will, it is exciting, and 
the woman, or the man, who doesn’t feel 
that wa, about it doesn’t belong in the 
business. But the drudgery is there too, 
and the heartbreak, and there’s no use 
trying to laugh that off either. I suppose, 
as in the case of a man, it all depends 
on the character and the equipment of the 
woman—that, and the breaks of the 
game.” 

To become a “front page girl” is the 
ambition of all newspaper women, but it 
is the most difficult road, and there are 
many who find their way into various 
other newspaper departments. Miss Ross 
tells her story through chapters written 
in newspaper style, choosing one or sev- 
eral individual women who have made 
enviable records to describe the various 
activities and requirements, giving their 
outstanding characteristics and experi- 
ences. Each chapter is a human interest 
story that holds attention from the first 
to the last word. 

A few of the well known newspaper 
women whose careers are given in thumb- 
nail sketches include Nellie Bly, the 
woman who encircled the globe in 72 
days, 6 hours, 11 minutes, in the winter 
of 1889-90, the first to make America 
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conscious of the woman reporter; the first 
sob sisters, Annie Laurie (Mrs. Winifred 
Black) and Ada Patterson, who with Dor- 
othy Dix (Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmer) and 
Nixola Greeley-Smith, joined in covering 
the Thaw trial; Rheta Childe Dorr, war 
correspondent; Helen Rogers Reid, vice- 
president, and Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, Sunday magazine editor of the 
Herald-Tribune; Rachel McDowell and 
others of the New York Times; Jane 
Dixon of the United Press; Evelyn Seeley, 
Ruth Finney, Eleanor Medill Patterson 
and others who have had unusual careers 
as reporters or have risen to executive po- 
sitions in the newspaper publishing world. 
Other chapters include the story of how 
women invaded the press gallery at Wash- 
ington; “Covering the President's Wife;” 
“Debunking Capitol Hill;” women who 
have made a name for themselves as for- 
eign correspondents, in column writing, 
and in the field of review; and features 
such as the woman's page, society page, 
and country journalism are discussed. The 
later chapters are devoted to the history 
and activities of newspaper women in 
various cities and sections of the United 
States. The reader is taken entertainingly 
through the early stages of women’s 
efforts to enter the newspaper game, 
through the stunt era, the sob era, the 
suffrage era, and the tabloid era. The 
publication is a valuable source book of 
information enhanced by the ability of 
the author to tell a good story and illus- 
trate its message in compelling style. 
DONALD M. CRESSWELL 


fe 
Publications Received 
(The ns books and pamphlets 
have been received and placed on exhibit in 
the Library of the National Occupational 
Conference.) 
Adams, Thomas. Owtline of Town and 


City Planning: A Review of Past Efforts and 
Modern Aims. New York. Russell Sage 
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Foundation, 1935. Pp. 368, 126 illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 


Baker, John C.; Kenney, William D.; 
and Malott, Deane W. On Going Into 
Business. New York, McGraw Book Co., 
Inc., 1936. Pp. 234. $2.00. 

Addressed to educated men looking for either 
a first job or a better job. Among the best recom- 
mended openings are careers in accounting, sta- 
tistics, commercial banking, investment banking, 
brokerage, advertising, retailing, selling, insurance, 
transport, and public administration. Attention 
is given to problems of salaries, training, and 
promotion. 

Douglass, Harl R. Monograph on Sec- 
ondary Education. Preliminary Draft. Pp. 
82. Mimeographed. Washington, American 
Youth Commission, April 1936. 


Contents include basic theory and definitions, 
objectives of secondary education, problems and 
needs of youth as a basis for a program of sec- 
ondary education, recent changes and current 
trends in American life as they affect the educa- 
tion of youth, a program of universal secondary 
education, implications for the secondary schools, 
basic theses with respect to the public secondary 
schools as agencies for the care and education of 
youth, and proposals for experimental studies in 
secondary education. 


International Labour Office. Bibliography 
of Industrial Hygiene. Vol. X. March, 1936. 
Pp. 56. Pamphlet. 


Murphy, Albert J. Individual Develop- 
ment and Guidance in CCC Camps. Con- 
tributions to Education, Office of Education, 
Second Corps Area, Governors Island, New 
York City. February, 1936. Mimeographed. 
Free. Pp. 92. Received March 12, 1936. 

Divided into three sections: Educational Gui- 
dance; Vocational Guidance; and Guidance in 
Personality Problems. Numerous details of the 
educational advisor’s work are given on job place- 
ment methods, camp projects, knowledge of oc- 
cupational trends, individual adjustment, camp 
programs of education and counselling. 


Porter, Chauncey R. Adult Commercial 
Education. Albany, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, 1936. New York State 
Emergency Adult Education Program. Pp. 
26. Pamphlet. 


Administration, scope, and teaching methods of 
the adult program. 


State of New York. The Ninety-First An- 
nual Report of the Prison Association of 


New York. Albany, J. B. Lyon Co., Printers, 
1936. Pp. 162. 
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They Write For Us 





ISHBEL ROSS (“Women in Journalism’) 
born in Sutherlandshire, Scotland, was edu- 
cated in Great Britain. In 1917 she joined 
the staff of the Toronto Daily News, and 
came to the New York Herald-Tribune in 
1919, remaining there for fourteen years dur- 
ing which she covered many of the leading 
sensational stories such as the Lindbergh kid- 
napping. In 1933 Miss Ross retired to de- 
vote her time to writing. Besides her most 
recent book, Ladies of the Press, which is 
reviewed in this issue, on page 278, Miss 
Ross has published three novels: Promenade 
Deck, Marriage in Gotham, and Highland 
heen and often contributes to popular 
= icals. Like many women of British 
eritage, Miss Ross has traveled all over the 
world. Her husband is Bruce Rae, night city 
editor of the New York Times. 


N. E. A. COMMITTEE (“A New Recom- 
mendation for Vocational Education”). The 
personnel of the N. E. A. COMMITTEE ON 
PLANNING has been given in the box note 
on page 203. Those serving on the Com- 
MITTEE ON ORIENTATION, Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, are: Chairman, 
Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Francis L. Bacon, Superintendent- 
Principal, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill.; Will French, Superintendent 
of Schools, Long Beach, Calf: Arthur 
Gould, err 9 ge Los Angeles 
Schools; Sidney B. Hall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Virginia; 
Frederick J. Kelly, Chief of Division of Col- 
leges and Professional Schools, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington; John A. Lester, 
Executive Secretary of the Friends’ Council 
on Education and member of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau; Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist, Professor of Education, and Director 
of the University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Truman G. Reed, Principal, Wichita 
High School, Wichita, Kan.; Heber H. 
Ryan, Professor of Education and Principal 
of the University High School, University 
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of Wisconsin; Francis T. Spaulding, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Educa‘ion, Harvard Grad- 
yate School of Education; and Curtis H 
Threlkeld, Principal, Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N. J. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER (‘Prelude to a 
Study of World Guidance’) is principal of 
the Metropolitan Vocational High School 
of New York City, and former Director, 
National Occupational Conference. This 
paper is the first chapter from the forthcom- 
ing volume, Vocational Guidance Through- 
out the World, which is to be published by 
W. W. Norton before December first. Dr. 
Keller is co-author of this work. 


MORRIS S. VITELES (‘Prelude to a Study of 
World Guidance”) is co-author of Vocational 
Guidance Throughout the World. Dr. 
Viteles is Associate Professor of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Director of 
the Vocational Guidance Clinic there. He 
is the author of Industrial Psychology and 
The Science of Work, and a frequent con- 
tributor of articles on industrial psychology 
and vocational guidance. His article, “A 
Dynamic Criterion” appeared in the June, 


1936 issue (Section 1) of OCCUPATIONS. 


HARRY D. KITSON (‘Fraternities Initiate 
Guidance”) is Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Dr. Kit- 
son is a member of the editorial board of 
Occupations and is in charge of the weekly 
fifteen-minute vocational guidance broad- 
casts over the American School of the Air 
every Friday afternoon. Among the several 
papers that Dr. Kitson has contributed to 
Occupations are “Individualized Educa- 
tion” (February, 1935, pp. 410-412); and 
“The Occupation of Vocational Counselor’ 
(March, 1935, pp. 515-518). Professor Kit- 
son’s frequent travels have gained him a 
special knowledge of activities in vocational 
guidance and industrial psychology abroad. 
He is a former president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and author 
of several volumes, including The Psychol- 
ogy of Vocational Adjustment, and How to 
Find the Right Vocation. 


WARREN K. LAYTON (“Guidance Needs 
of Detroit's 15-year-old Pupils”) is Director, 
Department Guidance and Placement, 
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Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. Dr 
Layton recently discussed the problems of 
“The City Director of Guidance” ir. Occu- 
PATIONS (October, 1936, pp. 22-25). Many 
of our readers will be anticipating a follow- 
up study of this Semseld muse at some 
future date. 


THEODOSIA C. HEWLETT (‘Guidance and 
the Commercial Graduate’) is District Di- 
rector of Junior Placement, New York State 
Employment Service, Buffalo, N. Y. Her 
guidance experience has included a position 
in the personnel office, University of Buf- 
falo, and the job of Placement Counselor, 
Junior Division, New York State Employ- 
ment Service. Miss Hewlett has published 
a study of the vocational preferences of 
women seniors of the Buffalo high schools, 
and a work on “Measuring Introversion and 
Extroversion,” and she has conducted re- 
search for the Institute of International 


* Education. 


GLADYS M. RELYEA (‘The Clinical Labo- 
ratory Technician”) is a candidate for a doc- 
torate in education at Stanford University 
with a dissertation on the subject, “The 
Clinical Laboratory Technician.” Miss Rel- 
yea at present is Supervisor of Science in the 
Stewart Training School and Instructor in 
Elementary Education, University of Utah. 
She has published various papers in Recrea- 
tion, in Clinical Laboratory Review, and in 
The Auk. Her outside interests include 
girls’-camp counseling and orthinology. 


JOHN M. BREWER (Humanizing Facts) 
needs no introduction even to those who 
have but a bowing acquaintance with the 
guidance field. A native of California, Dr. 
Brewer after a varied teaching experience 
took his doctoral degree at Harvard in 1916 
and has been associate professor of education 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, and Director of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Bureau, since 1920. The author of 
many books on vocational guidance, Profes- 
sor Brewer has published this fall a manual 
entitled Occu pations—a drastic revision of an 
earlier volume of that title. 


JAMES MITCHELL CLARKE (“Garage Me- 
chanic: A Job Men Like”) wrote “What 
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It Takes to be a Plumber”’ for OCCUPATIONS, 
(November, 1935, pp. 125-128). Formerly 
an editor of Adventure, and of McClure’s 
Magazine, he has laid down the editorial 
blue-pencil and devotes his full time to writ- 
ing. His present home is in San Diego, Calif. 
Readers of this magazine will appreciate the 
following characteristic paragraph from Mr. 
Clarke's recent letter: “As a writer, my point 
of view on occupations is that of a person 
who had to do manual labor for a living. 
I know what it means to go out as an un- 
trained youngster and compete with others 
in the labor market. I know what it means 
to boss a crew of men and what it means 
to be bossed. I know what it means to be 
laid off because of seasonal slack and the 
half-exciting, half-fearful feeling one gets 
when he knows that his money will be gone 
by next Monday. Perhaps more important 
than anything else, I understand the pride 
men take in skill. When a crabbed old con- 
tractor’s foreman jerks his thumb toward a 
bricklayer and says—‘There’s a mechanic,'— 
he is paying as high a compliment as such 
men know. In the whole problem of em- 
ployment this intangible factor of pride is 
one which must always come into the reck- 
oning.” 


ROBERT HOPPOCK (“Occupational Books 
—A Five-Foot Shelf”) is Assistant to the 
Director, National Occupational Conference, 
and member of the editorial board of Occu- 
PATIONS. In the June, 1936 issue of Oc- 
CUPATIONS Dr. Hoppock edited a symposium 
on “Criteria of Vocational Success.” His gui- 
dance studies have often appeared in this 
magazine, and his volume on Job Satisfac- 
tion was published by Harper Brothers last 
year. 


ANN PAVAN (“Occupational Books—A 
Five-Foot Shelf”) is an alumna of Smith 
College and has done graduate work in the 
field of guidance at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. She was a member of the staff of 
the National Occupational Conference .or 
three years, during which time she assisted 
in the preparation of the Occupational Index. 
Last month she resigned to accept a position 
as Supervisor of Occupational Research of 
the Junior Employment Service of the School 
District of Philadelphia. 
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LAURA E. FLETCHER (“The Albany Scho 
Library and Guidance”’) is a librarian in th 
Albany Senior High School, Albany, N. 
A graduate of the department of librariag 
ship of the New York State College fg 
Teachers, she is at present taking graduat 
work in guidance at that institution. Mi 
Fletcher has served as Secretary of the 
brary Section of the New York State Teac 
ers Association for the year 1936. 


PECCAVIMUS 


Owing to an editorial oversight, the 
name of Lillian D. Allen was omitted 
from the Abstract of Available Literat 
on the Occupation of Painting, which ap 
peared in the November, 1936 issue of 
OCCUPATIONS. Miss Allen, co-author 
with Herbert Meyer of this abstract, i 
Secretary of the Essex County Junior Em- 
ployment Service, Newark, N. J. 





Just Published 
Cleaver’s 


MAKE A JOB 
FOR YOURSELF 


$2.00 


Jig SSENTIALLY for the person who is faced 
with discouraging conditions of life, this 
book points out how social and healthful gain, 
as well as financial, may be achieved in the 
bringing out and utilization of one’s own ideas. 
With many actual examples it tells not only 
of those who have made a new success of life 
under apparently deplorable conditions, but 
how such changes were brought about and how 
others may do likewise. 
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